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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER  XIV.  {continued^ 

Rose  did  not  go  to  bed.  She  had 
1  short,  uneasy  sleep,  against  her  will, 
in  her  chair  —  dropping  into  con¬ 
strained  and  feverish  slunoher  for  an 
hour  or  so  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
When  she  woke  the  dawn  was  blue 
in  the  window,  making  the  branches 
of  the  honeysuckle  visible  through 
the  narrow  panes.  There  was  no  ' 
sound  in  heaven  or  earth  except  the  | 
birds  chirping,  but  the  world  seemed  j 
full  of  that ;  for  all  the  domestic  chat  | 
has  to  be  got  over  in  all  the  nests  be¬ 
fore  men  awake  and  drown  the  deli¬ 
cious  babble  in  harsher  commotions  of  ! 
their  own.  Rose  got  up  and  bathed 
her  pale  face  and  red  eyes,  and  put 
on  her  hat.  She  was  cold,  and  glad 
to  draw  a  shawl  round  her  and  get 
some  consolation  and  strength  from  its 
warmth ;  and  then  sne  took  her  bag 
in  her  hand,  and  opening  her  door, 
noiselessly  stole  out.  Tliere  was  a  very  j 
early  train  which  passed  the  Dingle 
station,  two  miles  from  Dinglefield,  at 
about  live  o’clock,  on  its  way  to  Lon¬ 
don;  and  Rose  hoped,  by  being  in 
time  for  that,  to  escape  all  pursuit. 
How  strange  it  was,  going  out  like  a 
thief  into  the  house,  all  still  and  shut 
up,  with  its  windows  closely  barred, 
the  shutters  up,  and  a  still,  unnatural 
half-light  gleaming  in  through  the 
crevices  I  As  she  stole  down-stairs 
her  very  breathing,  the  sound  of  her 
own  steps,  frightened  Rose ;  and  when 
she  looked  in  at  the  o{>en  door  of  the 
drawing-room  and  saw  all  the  traces 
of  last  night’s  peaceful  occupations, 
a  strange  feeling  that  all  the  rest 
were  dead  and  she  a  fugitive  stealing 
guiltily  away,  came  on  her  so  strongly 
that  she  could  scarcely  convittce  her¬ 
self  it  was  not  true.  It  was  like  the 
half-light  that  had  been  in  all  the 
rooms  when  her  father  lay  dead  in  the 
house,  and  made  her  shiver.  Feeling 
more  and  more  like  a  thief,  she  opened 
the  fastenings  of  the  hall  door,  which 
were  rusty  and  gave  her  some  trouble. 
It  was  diflicult  to  open  them,  still 
more  difficult  to  close  it  softly  without 
alarming  the  house;  and  this  occupied 
her  mind,  so  that  she  made  the  last 
tep  almost  without  thinking  what 
•he  was  doing.  When  she  had  suc- 
ceeded  in  shutting  the  door,  then  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  her,  rushed 


upon  her  like  a  flood  —  the  conscious-  i 
ness  of  what  she  had  done.  She  had  I 
left  home,  and  all  help  and  love  and  I 
protection ;  and  —  Heaven  help  her  1  — 
here  she  was  out  of  doors  in  the  open-  | 
eyed  day,  which  looked  at  her  with 
a  severe,  pale  calm  —  desolate  and 
alone  !  She  held  by  the  pillars  of  the 
porch  to  support  her  for  one  dizzy,  be¬ 
wildered  moment;  but  now  was  not  | 
the  time  to  break  down  or  let  her  ter-  I 
rors,  her  feelings  overcome  her.  She  1 
had  taken  the  decisive  step  and  must 
go  on  now.  | 

Mrs.  Damerel,  disturbed  perhaps  by 
the  sound  of  the  closing  door,  though 
she  did  not  make  out  what  it  was,  got 
up  and  looked  out  from  the  window  in 
the  early  morning,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  road  which  led  to  the  Green,  saw  ' 
a  solitary  figure  walking,  which  re-  j 
minded  her  of  Rose.  She  had  half 
forgotten  Rose’s  perverseness,  in  her 
sleep,  and  I  think  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  her  mind  had  been  ratber 
the  great  deliverance  sent  to  her  in 
the  shape  of  uncle  Ernest’s  fortune, 
than  the  naughtiness  —  though  it  was 
almost  too  serious  to  be  called  naught¬ 
iness  —  of  her  child.  And  thou^  it 
struck  her  for  the  moment  with  some 
surprise  to  see  the  slim  young  figure  | 
on  the  road  so  early,  and  a  passing 
notion  crossed  her  mind  that  some¬ 
thing  in  the  walk  and  outline  was  like 
Rose,  yet  it  never  occurred  to  her  to 
connect  that  unusual  appearance  with 
her  daughter.  She  lay  down  again  I 
when  she  had  opened  the  window,  with  j 
a  little  half-wish,  half-prayer,  that  I 
Rose  might  “  come  to  her  senses  ”  j 
speedily.  It  was  too  early  to  get  up, 
anil  though  Mrs.  Damerel  could  not  j 
sleep,  she  had  plenty  to  think  about,  ^ 
and  this  morning  leisure  was  the  best  j 
time  for  it.  Rose  prevailed  largely 
among  her  subjects  of  thoughts,  but  ! 
did  not  fill  her  whole  mind.  She  had  I 
so  many  other  children,  and  so  much  I 
to  consider  about  them  all  1  ' 

Meanwhile  Rose  went  on  to  the  j 
station,  like  a  creature  in  a  dream,  I 
feeling  the  very  trees,  the  very  birds  I 
watch  her,  and  wondering  that  no  I 
faces  peeped  at  her  from  the  curtained  ; 
cottage  windows.  How  strange  to  ' 
think  that  all  the  people  were  asleep, 
while  she  walked  along  through  the 
dreamy  world,  her  footsteps  filling  it 
with  strange  echoes !  How  fast  and 
soundly  it  slept,  that  world,  though 
all  the  things  out-of-doors  were  in  full 
movement,  interchanging  their  opin¬ 


ions,  and  taking  council  upon  all  their 
affairs  I  She  had  never  been  out, 
and  had  not  very  often  been  awake, 
at  such  an  early  hour,  and  the  still¬ 
ness  from  all  human  sounds  and 
voices,  combined  with  the  wonderful 
fulness  of  the  language  of  Nature, 
gave  her  a  strange  bewildered  feeling, 
like  that  a  traveller  might  have  in 
some  strange  star  or  planet  peopled 
with  beings  different  from  man.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  human  inhabitants 
had  resigned,  and  given  up  their 
places  to  another  species.  The  fresh 
air  which  blew  in  her  face,  and  the 
cheerful  stir  of  the  birds,  recovered 
her  a  little  from  the  fright  with  which 
she  felt  herself  alone  in  that  changed 
universe  —  and  the  sight  of  the  first 
wayfarer  making  his  way,  like  herself, 
towards  the  station,  gave  her  a  thrill 
of  pain,  reminding  her  that  she  was 
neither  walking  in  a  dream  nor  in 
another  planet,  but  on  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  earth,  dominated  by  men,  and 
where  she  shrank  from  being  seen  or 
recognized.  She  put  her  veil  down 
over  her  face  as  she  stole  in,  once 
more  feeling  like  a  thief,  at  the  wood¬ 
en  gate.  Two  or  three  people  only, 
all  of  the  working  class,  were  kicking 
their  heels  on  the  little  platform. 
Rose  took  her  ticket  with  much  trep¬ 
idation,  and  stole  into  the  quietest 
corner  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
train.  It  came  up  at  last  with  a  great 
commotion,  the  one  porter  rushing  to 
open  the  door  of  a  carriage,  out  of 
which,  Rose  perceived  quickly,  a 
gentleman  jumped,  giving  directions 
about  some  luggage.  An  arrival  was 
a  very  rare  event  at  so  early  an  hour 
in  the  morning.  Rose  went  forward 
timidly  with  her  veil  over  her  face  to 
creep  into  the  carriage  which  this 
traveller  had  vacated,  and  which 
seemed  the  only  empty  one.  She  had 
not  looked  at  him,  nor  had  she  any 
curiosity  about  him.  The  porter,  busy 
with  the  luggage,  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  for  which  she  was  thankful,  and 
she  thought  she  was  getting  away 
(^uite  unobserved,  which  gave  her  a 
little  comfort.  She  had  her  foot  on 
the  step,  and  her  hand  on  the  carriage 
door,  to  get  in. 

“  Miss  Damerel  1  ”  cried  an  aston¬ 
ished  voice  close  by  her  ear. 

Rose’s  foot  failed  on  the  step.  She 
I  almost  fell  with  the  start  she  gave. 
Whose  voice  was  it?  a  voice  she 
knew —  a  voice  somehow  that  went 
to  her  heart ;  but  in  the  first  shock  she 
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did  not  ask  herself  any  questions 
about  it,  but  felt  only  the  distress  and 
terror  of  being  recognized.  Then  she 
decided  that  it  was  ncr  best  policy  to 
steal  into  the  carriage  to  escape  ques¬ 
tions.  She  did'  so,  trembling  with 
fright;  but  as  she  sat  down  in  the 
comer,  turned  her  face  unwittingly 
towards  the  person,  whoever  it  was, 
who  had  recognized  her.  He  had  left 
his  luggage,  and  was  gazing  at  her 
with  his  hand  on  the  door.  His  face, 
all  flushed  with  delight,  gleamed  upon 
her  like  sudden  sunshine.  “  Miss 
Damerell”he  cried  again,  “you  here 
at  this  hour  ?  ” 

“Oh,  hush  I  hush  t ’’  she  cried, 
putting  up  her  hand  with  instinctive 
warning.  “I  —  don’t  want  to  be 
seen.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  knew  him  at 
the  first  glance.  Poor  child,  her  heart 
was  too  deeply  preoccupied  to  do 
more  than  flutter  feebly  at  the  sight  of 
him,  and  no  secondary  thought  as  to 
how  he  had  come  here,  or  what  un¬ 
looked-for  circumstance  had  brought 
him  back,  was  within  the  range  of 
her  intelligence.  Edward  Wodebouse 
made  no  more  than  a  momentary  pause 
ere  he  decided  what  to  do.  He 
slipped  a  coin  into  the  porter’s  ready 
hand,  and  gave  him  directions  about 
his  luggage.  “  Keep  it  safe  till  I  re-  ; 
turn;  don’t  send  it  home.  I  am  I 
obliged  to  go  to  town  for  an  hour  or 
two,”  he  said,  and  sprang  again  into  I 
the  carriage  he  bad  just  left.  His 
heart  was  'oeating  with  no  feeble  flut¬ 
ter.  He  had  the  promptitude  of  a  man 
who  knows  that  no  opportunity  ought 
to  be  neglected.  Tne  door  closed 
upon  them  with  that  familiar  bang 
which  we  all  know  so  well ;  the  engine 
shrieked,  the  wheels  jarred,  and  Rose 
Damerel  and  Edward  Wodebouse  — 
two  people  whom  even  the  Imperial 
Government  of  England  bad  been 
moved  to  separate  —  moved  away  into 
the  distance,  as  if  they  had  eloped 
with  each  other,  sitting  face  to  face. 

Her  heart  fluttered  feebly  enough 
—  his  heart  as  strong  as  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  steam-engine,  and  he 
thought  almost  as  audible ;  but  the  first 
moment  was  one  of  embarrassment. 

“  I  cannot  get  over  the  wonder  of  this 
meeting,”  he  said.  “Miss  Damerel, 
what  happy  chance  takes  you  to  Lon¬ 
don  this  morning  of  all  others  ?  Some 
fairy  must  have  done  it  for  me  ?  ” 

“  No  happy  chance  at  all,”  said  Rose, 
shivering  with  painful  emotion,  and 
drawing  her  shawl  closer  round  her. 
What  could  she  say  to  him  ?  —  but 
she  began  to  realize  that  it  was  him, 
which  was  the  strangest,  bewildering 
sensation.  As  for  him,  knowing  of 
no  mystery  and  no  misery,  the  tender 
sympathy  in  his  face  grew  deeper  and 
deeper.  Could  it  be  poverty  V  could  j 
she  be  going  to  work  like  any  other  | 
poor  girl  ?  A  great  throb  of  love  and  j 
pity  went  through  the  young  man’s 
neart. 

“  Don’t  be  angry  with  me,”  he  said ; 

“  but  I  cannot  see  you  here,  alone  and 
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I  looking  sad  —  and  take  no  interest. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  Can  you 
make  any  use  of  me  ?  Miss  Damerel, 

'  don’t  you  know  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  would  make  me  so  happy 
as  to  be  of  service  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  just  come  home  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

“  This  morning;  I  was  on  my  way 
from  Portsmouth.  And  you  —  won’t 
you  tell  me  something  about  your¬ 
self?  ” 

Rose  made,  a  tremendous  effort  to 
go  back  to  the  ordinary  regions  of 
talk;  and  then  she  recollected  all  that 
had  happened  since  he  had  been  away. 

“  You  know  that  papa  died,’’  she  said, 
the  tears  springing  to  her  eyes  with 
an  effort  of  nature  which  relieved  her 
brain  and  heart. 

“I  heard  that:  I  was  very,  very 
sorry.” 

“  And  then  for  a  time  we  were  very 
oor ;  but  now  we  are  well  off  again 
y  the  death  of  mamma’s  uncle  Ed¬ 
ward;  that  is  all,  I  think,’’  she  said, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  How  was 
he  to  subject  her  to  a  cross-examina¬ 
tion  ?  and  yet  Edward  felt  that,  unless 
something  had  gone  very  wrong,  the 
girl  would  not  have  been  here. 

“You  are  going  to  town?”  he 
said.  “  It  is  very  early  for  you ;  and 
alone  ”  — 

“I  do  not  mind,”  said  Rose;  and 
then  she  added  quickly,  “  when  you 
o  back,  will  you  please  not  say  you 
ave  seen  me  r  I  don’t  want  any  one 
to  know.” 

“  Miss  Damerel,  something  has  hap-  ! 
i  pened  to  make  you  unhappy  ?  ”  ' 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “  but  never  mind. 

It  does  not  matter  much  to  any  one 
but  me.  Your  mother  is  very  well. 
Did  she  know  that  you  were  coming 
home  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  is  quite  sudden.  I  am  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  help  of  some  kind  un¬ 
known  friend  or  another,  and  they 
could  not  refuse  me  a  few  days’ 
leave.” 

“  Mrs.  Wodebouse  will  be  very 
glad,”  said  Rose.  She  seemed  to 
rouse  out  of  her  preoccupation  to 
I  speak  to  him,  and  then  fell  back. 

I  The  young  sailor  was  at  his  wits’  end. 

W’hat  a  strange  coming  home  it  was 
j  to  him !  He  had  dreamt  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Rose  in  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  rehearsed  it,  and  all 
that  he  would  say  to  her ;  but  such 
a  wonderful  meeting  as  this  had 
never  occurred  to  him ;  and  to  have 
her  entirely  to  himself,  yet  not  to 
know  what  to  say  ! 

“There  must  be  changes  since  I 
left.  It  will  soon  be  a  year  ago,”  he 
said,  in  sheer  despair. 

“  I  do  not  remember  any  changes,” 
said  Rose,  “  except  the  rectory.  We 
are  in  the  White  House  now.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  has  happened  that  I  know  — 
yet.” 

This  little  word  made  bis  blood  run 
cold  —  yet.  Did  it  mean  that  some¬ 
thing  was  about  to  happen  ?  He  tried 
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to  overcome  that  impression  by  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ground  he  was  sure  of. 
“  May  I  speak  of  last  year  ?  ”  he  said. 
“  I  went  away  very  wretched  —  as 
wretched  as  any  man  could  be.” 

Rose  was  too  far  gone  to  think  of 
the  precautions  with  which  such  a 
conversation  ought  to  be  conducted. 
She  knew  what  he  meant,  and  whv 
should  she  pretend  she  did  not  ?  Not 
that  this  reflection  passed  through 
her  mind,  which  acted  totally  upSn 
impulse,  without  any  reflection  at  all. 

“It  was  not  my  fault,”  she  said, 
simply.  “  I  was  alone  with  papa,  and 
he  would  not  let  me  go.” 

“  Ah !  ”  he  said,  his  eyes  lightini' 
up;  “you  did  not  think  me  presump¬ 
tuous,  then?  you  did  not  mean  to 
crush  me  ?  Oh  I  if  you  knew  how  I 
have  thought  of  it,  and  questioned  my¬ 
self!  It  has  never  been  out  of  my 
mind  for  a  day  —  for  an  hour  ”  — 

She  put  up  her  hand  hastily.  “I 
may  be  doing  wrong,” she  said,  “but 
it  would  be  more  wrong  still  to  let  you 
speak.  They  would  think  it  was  for 
this  I  came  away.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  ”  he  said; 
“something  ha.s  happened.  AVhv 
may  not  I  tell  you,  when  I  have  at 
last  this  blessed  opportunity  ?  Whv 
is  it  wrong  to  let  me  speak  ?  ” 

“  They  will  think  it  was  for  this  I 
came  away,”  said  Rose.  “Oh!  Mr. 
Wodebouse,  you  should  not  have 
come  with  me.  They  will  say  I  knew 
you  were  to  be  here.  Even  mamma, 
perhaps,  will  think  so,  for  she  does  not 
think  well  of  me,  as  papa  used  to  do. 
She  thinks  I  am  selfish,  and  care  onlv 
for  my  own  pleasure,”  said  Rose  with 
tears. 

“  You  have  come  away  without  her 
knowledge  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  you  are  escaping  from  some 
1  one  ?  ”  said  W’odehouse,  his  face  flush- 
j  ing  over. 

“Yes  I  yes.” 

I  “Miss  Damerel,  come  back  with 
I  me.  Nobody,  I  am  sure,  will  force 
'  you  to  do  anything.  Your  mother  is 
I  too  good  to  be  unkind.  Will  you 
come  back  with  me?  Ah,  you  must 
not  —  you  must  not  throw  yourself 
upon  the  world;  you  do  not  know 
j  what  it  is,”  said  the  young  sailor, 
taking  her  hand,  in  his  earnestness. 
“  Rose  —  ilear  Rose  —  let  me  take 
you  back,” 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from 
him,  and  dried  the  hot  tears  which 
scorched  her  eyes.  “  No,  no,”  she 
said.  “  You  do  not  know,  and  I  want 
nobo<ly  to  know.  You  will  not  tell 
your  mother,  nor  any  one.  Let  me  go. 
and  let  no  one  think  of  me  any  more.” 

“As  if  that  were  possible!”  he 
cried. 

“  Oh,  yes,  it  is  possible.  I  loved 
papa  dearly ;  but  I  seldom  think  of  him 
now.  If  I  could  die  you  would  all 
forget  me  in  a  year.  To  be  sure  I 
cannot  die ;  and  even  if  I  did,  people 
might  say  that  was  selfish  too.  Yes, 
you  don’t  know  what  things  mamma 
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(•yg.  I  have  beard  her  speak  as  if  it  were  selfish  to  die,  I 
—  escaping  from  one’s  duties;  and  I  am  escaping  from  my  | 
duties ;  but  it  can  never,  never  be  a  duty  to  marry  when 
you  cannot  —  What  am  I  saying  ?  ”  said  poor  Rose.  “  My 
head  is  quite  light,  and  I  think  I  must  be  going  crazy. 
You  must  nut  mind  what  I  say.” 

(To  b«  eontinuad.) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.  {continued.) 

“Mat  I  introduce  you  to  ray  wife  ?  ”  said  Cyril  King 
to  a  colleague  in  the  crowd,  a  minute  or  two  later.  “  She 
don’t  dance,  and  she  don’t  know  many  people  here,  and 
I  want  her  to  become  acquainted.” 

“  Certainly,  with  pleasure,”  said  Mr.  Hugo,  good- 
natured,  sharp,  and  commonplace.  “  With  the  great¬ 
est  ple.asure.  Where  is  she?” 

In  another  instant  Agnes  was  conscious  of  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  a  dapper  little  gentleman  who  she  was  sure 
in  the  same  breath  could  not  interest  her  in  the  slight¬ 
est. 

Nevertheless  she  would  do  her  best.  She  assumed 
an  attitude  of  attention,  and  made  an  effort  to  bring  an 
expression  of  interest  into  her  face,  while  she  replied  to 
the  questions  of  the  usual  catechism  put  to  every  new¬ 
comer  into  Washington  life. 

“  How  are  you  pleased  with  Washington,  Mrs. 
King?” 

“Oh,  very  much,  sir.” 

“Of  course  you  have  learned  it  is  the  fashion  to 
abuse  Washington ;  but  if  you  observe,  you  will  see 
that  the  very  persons  who  abuse  it  the  most  are  the 
ones  who  are  the  most  anxious  to  get  back  to  it.” 

“  I  think  myself  that  it  lacks  in  home  comfort,”  said 
Agnes.  “  No  lady  seems  to  be  willing  to  regard  it  as 
a  home,  but  only  as  a  stopping-place.  When  it  becomes 
a  city  of  homes,  as  it  must,  some  day,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  on 
earth.  It  has  such  streets,  such  surroundings,  such  ”  — 
sky  scenery,  Agnes  was  about  to  say,  when  the  thought 
struck  her  that  her  companion  wall-flower  would  think 
her  ridiculous. 

He  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  hiatus.  “  I  am  glad  | 
to  hear  you  talk  so  sensibly,”  he  said.  “Few  new¬ 
comers  do  the  same.  What  is  simply  a  difference  from  | 
their  home  surroundings  they  call  discomforts.  Where  | 
is  there  another  city  so  full  of  comforts  and  servants  as  ! 
the  capital  ?  Now  our  servants  ”  — 

“  Are  a  very  unfortunate  and  neglected  class,  it 
seems  to  me,  sir,”  said  Agnes,  mildly  but  certainly, 

“  Ob,  now  don’t  talk  like  an  abolitionist !  You’re  not 
aft  abolitionist,  I  am  sure.  You  don’t  look  it.  And 
your  husband’s  speech !  It  isn’t  possible.  No,  no  !  ” 

Agnes  was  distrait  at  once  ;  she  knew  that  she  had 
been  malapropos.  She  must  try  to  represent  her  hus-  1 
band  at  least  by  silence,  in  a  place  like  this.  Society  { 
was  no  place  in  which  to  give  vent  to  opinions  —  not  as  | 
it  existed  here. 

“  You  will  pardon  me  I  know,  Mr.  Hugo,  when  you  i 
recollect  that  till  I  came  to  Washington  I  never  saw  a  I 
slave,  and  was  educated  to  believe  slavery  the  sura  | 
of  all  villainies.” 


“  Dear  me !  where  were  you  educated  ?  How  very 
unfortunate  at  this  crisis  in  our  country  to  feel  so  —  and 
so  differently  from  your  husband.  But  you  will  get 
over  it,  pitying  servants  I  mean,  when  you  have  lived 
here  long  enough  to  learn  that  that  is  all  they  were 
made  for.  You  really  must,  for  your  husband’s  sake.” 
At  the  same  time  thinking,  “  Where  is  her  husband? 
What  did  he  go  off  and  leave  me  with  his  little  aboli¬ 
tionist  of  a  wife  for?  Ah,  I  understand!  Well,  I  ad¬ 
mire  his  taste  this  time,  at  any  rate;  though  madame 
is  not  over-pleased,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  looks,”  and 
his  eyes  followed  the  elegant  figures  of  Cyril  King  and 
Circe  Sutherland  waltzing  down  the  hall  in  the  set  just 
formed. 

“  May  I  introduce  to  you  a  gentleman  after  your  own 
heart,  madame  ?  ”  inquired  Mr.  Hugo,  too  well-bred  to 
make  comment  on  what  might  be  an  unpleasant  theme. 
“The  senator  from  Massachusetts  I  know  you  will 
admire,  as  I  do  myself,  personally,  although  I  abhor  his 
principles.  Yet  I  honor  him  ;  any  Southern  man  would 
honor  him  for  his  bravery.” 

In  another  instant  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
paused  to  greet  his  acquaintance,  and  in  another  was 
presented  to  the  unpretending  little  woman  who  now 
stood  by  the  sofa. 

The  name  did  not  strike  him  pleasantly,  she  was  sure 
of  that,  for  as  be  caught  it,  she  saw  a  shade  pass  over 
bis  expressive  features.  He  merely  for  an  instant  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  speech  so  recently  made  in  the  House, 
by  the  popular  young  member  of  that  name,  and  which 
he  had  that  very  day  read  in  the  Congressional  Globe. 
It  was  gone  in  an  instant,  the  shadow,  only  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  smile,  swift,  radiant,  enkindling  as  a  god’s. 
Agnes  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  such  a  smile, 
and  she  never  had.  Its  ineffable  sweetness,  breaking 
in  sudden  transfiguration  of  childlike  tenderness  over 
the  grave  and  noble  features,  made  the  face  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  generation,  v  We  shall  never 
look  upon  its  like  again. 

Exquisitely  sensitive  to  pure  femineity  as  the  highest 
masculine  nature  ever  is,  the  deep  appeal  in  the  brown 
eyes  lifted  to  his,  with  the  purity  and  nobility  of  the 
brow  above  them,  arrested  his  attention  at  once,  and  in 
a  moment  more  held  not  only  his  admiration  but  his 
sympathy;  while  all  that  was  childlike  and  spontane¬ 
ous  in  her  came  into  her  face  and  voice  and  words  in 
response. 

“  I  did  not  expect  ever  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  the  words  you  uttered  on  Monday  in 
the  Senate,”  she  said.  “  They  went  to  my  heart.  Oh, 
if  there  were  but  more  to  think  and  feel  and  speak  as 
you  do,  how  different  it  would  be  with  our  dear  land  !  ’ 

The  senator  was  evidently  surprised.  “  Are  you  Mrs. 
King  of - ?”  he  asked,  as  if  he  thought  himself  mis¬ 

taken. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  Agnes  with  a  shade  of  confu¬ 
sion  passing  through  face  and  voice.  She  had  spoken 
from  the  depths  of  her  nature.  Connecting  it  for  the 
first  time  with  his  public  speech,  in  an  instant  she  felt 
that  she  must  seem  disloyal  to  her  own  husband. 

“  Let  me  tell  you  why  your  brave  words  go  so  to  my 
heart,”  she  went  on  with  naive  tones.  “  I  was  taught 
in  childhood  to  believe  in  you.  My  father  brought 
home  your  picture  from  Boston  when  you  taught  in  the 
law  school.  After  be  died  it  was  given  to  me,  and  I 
grew  up  to  believe  in  you  and  to  admire  you  more  than 
any  other  public  man.  You  will  know  why  when  I  tell 
you  that  my  father  was  one  of  the  early  abolitionists. 


>  Intmd  •cfloTdlDg  to  Act  of  CongrcM,  in  tho  year  1874,  by  H.  0.  Houoa- 
loi  A  Co.,  in  tbe  Offleo  of  the  Librarian  of  Congraw,  at  WaaUngton. 
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He  was  one  with  Gerrit  Smith  and  Alvan  Stewart* 
with  Garrison  and  Green  and  Channing  and  Johnson* 
He  died  when  I  was  a  little  child ;  but  his  principles 
are  dear  to  me,  and  I  believe  in  all  who  defend  them.” 

“  You  are  a  good  daughter.  I  shall  remember  your 
words  and  cherish  your  approbation.  Such  words  and 
such  faith  make  men  strong.  What  was  your  father’s 
name  ?  ” 

“John  Darcy.” 

“  I  remember  him  perfectly.  I  heard  him  speak  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  just  after  I  left  Harvard.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  unction  with  which  he  spoke.  It  was  before 
you  were  bom  ?  You  are  like  him.  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  John  Darcy,  and  I  shall  not  forget  John  Darcy’s 
daughter.”  How  John  Darcy’s  daughter  could  become 
the  wife  of  Cyril  King  was  an  enigma,  which  upon 
further  meditation  he  concluded  he  could  not  solve;  yet 
any  woman  beholding  Cyril  King  —  though  with  per¬ 
fect  indifference  —  could  have  told  the  wherefore,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  his  presence  effluent 
of  high  culture  and  great  thought;  his  manner  express¬ 
ing  all  the  ease,  elegance,  and  repose  which  come  not 
from  scholarship  alone,  but  from  long  and  intimate 
contact  with  the  rarest  minds,  with  the  best  society; 
the  fruitage  of  leisure,  of  travel,  and  of  the  finest 
companionship,  —  this  man  was  not  only  endured  but 
sought  by  many  in  spite  of  his  horrible  opinions. 
Towering  above  the  mass  about  him  in  majesty  of  mien 
as  well  as  of  mind,  he  was  a  figure  sufficiently  conspic¬ 
uous  to  attract  numbers,  if  only  through  curiosity. 
Thus  in  a  few  moments  he,  with  Agnes,  stood  the  centre 
of  a  group  that  in  the  entirety  of  its  membership  was 
far  from  being  a  congenial  one.  More  than  one  mem¬ 
ber  asked  an  introduction  to  Agnes  on  the  supposition 
that  she  must  be  “  a  woman  of  mark,”  or  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  not  have  spent  so  many  mo¬ 
ments  in  conversation  with  her. 

Thus  before  very  long  Agnes  found  herself  in  the 
inquisitorial  mental  clutch  of  a  rural  gnat  who,  hav¬ 
ing  seized  her,  had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  letting 
go,  till  he  had  extracted  the  last  drop  of  possible  in¬ 
formation  that  lie  could  draw  from  her.  He  was  not  a 
boor.  By  no  means.  Had  he  been,  he  would  not  have 
been  there.  He  was  a  local  great  man,  who  imagined 
that  he  cast  as  tremendous  a  shadow  of  personality  in 
Washington  as  he  did  at  home.  His  [losition  in  politi¬ 
cal  life  was  ail  that  insured  him  an  entrance  here,  and 
now  he  was  here  he  was  unhappy,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himself,  for  he  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  titled  and  worldly  great  ones  present. 

Even  they  who  were  smaller  did  not  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  him  of  the  slightest  im^iortance.  This  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Therefore  he  was  trying  to 
impress  the  magnitude  of  his  greatness  upon  the  mind 
of  Agnes,  who  looked  meek  enough,  he  thought,  to  be 
unable  to  resist  so  weighty  an  impression.  Instead, 
she  soon  suffered  from  the  impression  that  she  was 
rude  to  her  orator.  Why  was  this  direful  man  talking 
to  her  about  himself  at  such  length,  and  with  so  much 
pomposity  ? 

Before  she  was  aware,  she  was  replying  to  him  in 
monosyllables,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  his  rhetori¬ 
cal  ejaculations  and  rolling  periods.  Set  after  set  was 
formed.  The  gay  music,  floating  downward  from  the 
gallery,  began  to  jar  with  actual  pain  upon  her  ears. 
The  gliding  and  whirling  dancers,  filling  all  the  central 
space  of  the  vast  hall,  seemed  to  daze  and  strain  her 


sight.  And  yet  amid  the  hundreds  who  made  that  re¬ 
splendent  throng,  she  saw  but  two;  they  filled  all  her 
vision  —  they  filled  all  her  being  now.  She  had  over¬ 
estimated  her  strength. 

“  I  could  have  borne  it  for  a  little.  It  would  not 
have  seemed  so  hard  if  he  had  come  back  and  made 
me  feel  that  he  remembered  me ;  it  is  more  than  an  hour 
since  he  left  me.  He  has  forgotten  me  altogether.” 

If  aught  could  be  judged  by  appearances,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  had  cause  to  feel  herself  forgotten. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  those  dazzling  couples 
were  the  two  upon  whom  her  gaze  was  fixed.  His 
stature  and  distinguished  face,  her  grace,  beauty,  and 
marvellous  attire,  made  them  central  objects  of  atten¬ 
tion  even  to  indifferent  eyes.  Her  face  seemed  to 
touch  his  shoulder,  his  arm  encircled  her  waist,  as  in 
curves  that  were  the  very  melody  of  motion  they  floated 
past.  Then  as  she  caught  the  expression  of  each  face, 
absorbed  in  the  other  and  in  the  dance,  she  said,  “  He 
has  forgotten  me  altogether.” 

The  mighty  man  from  the  country  had  departed,  she 
did  not  know  when,  pocketing  her  as  a  new  and  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  the  deceitfulness  of  appearances. 
“  She  was  stupid  or  had  bad  taste,”  she  did  not  know 
which.  He  had  made  a  mental  note  of  each  for  future 
use.  She  was  surrounded  by  smiling  matrons,  gorgeous 
in  velvet,  satin,  brocitde,  and  heirloom  jewels.  A  sen¬ 
ator’s  w'ife  near  her,  pretty  and  passee,  was  discoursing 
on  the  disabilities  and  inequalities  of  the  most  favored 
woman’s  lot  compared  with  man’s,  while  her  ponderous 
and  elderly  lord  chasseed  down  the  hall  with  a  maiden 
in  her  teens.  Another,  complacent  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  she  looked  years  younger  than  her  compan¬ 
ion,  who  had  no  grown-up  daughters,  and  that  her 
Parisian  costume  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  the  more, 
crossed  her  jewel-glittering  hands  and  discussed  the 
probable  name  of  her  prospective  grandchild. 

“A  son,  of  course  a  son.  Why,  we’ve  not  even 
thought  of  a  girl’s  name,  any  more  than  if  a  girl  were 
not  possible.  A  son,  Mrs.  Midget,  and  to  be  named  for 
his  grandfather.” 

Said  grandfather  that  moment  came  up,  looking  very 
red  in  tlie  face,  and  panting  with  an  apoplectic  sugges¬ 
tion  of  over-exercise. 

“  My  dear,  why  will  yon  overdo,”  said  ‘‘  Mrs.  Sena¬ 
tor,”  “even  to  dance  with  the  belle  of  the  ball  ?  Take 
a  lesson  in  composure  from  me.  I  am  not  breathless 
or  red  in  the  face,  and  would  not  make  myself  so  for 
the  handsomest  man  on  earth.” 

“  No,  I  doubt  if  you  would.  The  sense  and  dignity 
of  the  family  are  all  lodge<l  in  you.  You  are  mistaken 
about  the  belle  of  the  ball  though ;  where  were  your 
eyes?  I  didn’t  dance  with  her  after  all.  I’m  only 
tired  and  hot  with  baffled  pursuit.  Why,  that  new 
meml)er,  that  young  upstart.  King,  cut  me  out  and  has 
monopolized  her  nearly  all  the  evening.” 

“  Sh — h — h!”  (just  above  a  breath)  with  a  wifely 
nudge,  soft  but  sure.  “  She  didn’t  hear.  I’m  thankful,” 
marking  Agnes’  apparently  oblivious  face. 

“Mrs.  King,  allow  me  to  present  my  husband  — 
Mrs.  King,  Mr.  Peppercorn.” 

“  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madame.  I  am  slightly 
acquainted  with  your  husband.  A  man  of  mark  already 
in  the  House.  A  very  strong  and  judicious  speech  that 
of  his  on  Monday  ;  the  most  popular  of  the  session,  and 
the  most  conciliatory.  If  there  were  more  Northern 
men  like  him  we’d  hear  no  more  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.” 
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“  I’m  ftlad  if  my  husband’s  speech  gave  you  pleasure,” 
answered  Agnes,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  but 
in  a  dim  way  feeling  thankful  that  it  pleased  somebody, 
as  it  could  not  please  herself. 

She  had  just  been  saying  to  herself :  “  Why  do  I  take 
things  so  to  heart  ?  Why  am  1  not  serene  and  satisfied 
as  both  these  women  are  ?  Their  husbands  have  been 
dancing  round  dances  all  the  evening,  and  they  have 
been  sitting  here  without  them  just  as  much  as  I  with¬ 
out  mine.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied ;  why  am  not  I  ?  ” 
The  baud  struck  up  a  national  air.  The  assembly, 
wjiich  had  been  indulging  in  a  promenade  for  the  last 
few  minutes,  now,  led  by  the  President  and  court  guests, 
began  to  defile  through  the  open  doors  to  the  supper- 
room. 

A  sickening  sensation  struck  through  Agues’  heart. 
Her  throat  grew  parched.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  not  speak.  In  all  her  loneliness  of  a  moment 
before  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  it  was  possible,  with 
the  dance  ended,  that  Cyril  would  forget  or  neglect  to 
come  for  her.  Almost  a  stranger  there,  as  she  was,  he 
would  not  leave  her  alone.  He  would  not,  without 
coming  to  her,  take  another  in  to  supper.  This  he  had 
done.  He  was  nowhere  visible  in  the  hall,  neither  was 
the  face  of  his  beautiful  companion. 

“  Mrs.  Peppercorn,  I  came  to  ask  the  honor  of  your 
company  out  to  supper,”  said  Hon.  Mr.  Peppercorn 
with  smiling  gallantry,  while  Mrs.  Peppercorn,  with 
peacock-like  dexterity,  in  one  swing  threw  her  volumi¬ 
nous  plumage  into  place,  as  she  stood  erect  as  a  ramrod, 
and  took  Mr.  Peppercorn’s  arm. 

“Perhaps  Mrs.  King  will  kindly  accompany  us ? ” 
she  said,  with  real  womanly  kindness.  She  was  not  an 
especially  penetrating  woman,  but  she  was  woman 
enough  to  feel  for  another  in  a  place  which,  she  knew, 
would  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  herself.  “  Snub 
me  in  private,  Mr.  Peppercorn,  if  you  snub  me  at 
all,”  she  said  after  the  ball,  referring  to  this  scene. 
“  But  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Peppercorn,  that  you 
would  never  find  it  possible  to  snub  me  twice  in 
public.” 

“  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  my  dear,”  said  the 
well-trained  Mr.  Peppercorn,  “  therefore  I  shall  never 
snub  you  once.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  said  Agnes  slowly,  summoning 
all  her  will  to  command  her  voice.  “  But  I  think  that 
Mr.  King  will  be  here  directly,  and  that  I  had  better 
wait  till  he  comes.  He  left  me  with  a  friend  who 
I  presume  he  expected  would  escort  me.  When  he 
misses  me  in  the  supper-room  he  will  be  sure  to  come 
for  me.”  It  was  a  transparent,  feeble  little  fiction, 
yet  somehow  it  comforted  Agnes  to  be  able  to  utter  it. 

“  Sure  to  come  !  perhaps  —  when  he  misses  her, 
which  will  not  be  immediately.  Look  there,  Mr.  Pep¬ 
percorn!”  aud  the  stately  senatress  gave  a  Juno-like 
nod  in  the  direction  of  a  gay  group  near,  eating  ices 
and  salads,  and  drinking  champagne,  as  if  a  ball-room 
supper  was  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  existence. 

Cyril,  as  he  touched  his  glass  to  Circe  Sutherland, 
saw  the  nod  and  the  meaning  look  sent  after  it  in  his 
direction  by  Senator  Peppercorn,  and  both  brought  him 
to  a  very  sudden  consciousness  not  only  that  Agnes  was 
not  with  him,  but  that  she  was  nowhere  visible. 

She  wouldn’t  be  such  a  little  goose  as  to  sit  in  the 
ball-room  and  wait  for  him  instead  of  coming  out  with 
another  escort.  Yet  he  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  that. 
She  might. 

He  could  not  leave  his  party  and  go  after  her. 


Nothing  could  be  so  awkward  as  that  Circe  and 
Agnes  should  meet  here.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
No,  if  she  was  waiting  she  must  continue  to  wait  till  he 
came.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Peppercorn.  He  would  make  all  up 
before  their  eyes,  later. 

When  he  returned  to  the  ball-room  with  Circe  Suth¬ 
erland  on  his  arm,  the  first  object  that  he  saw  was 
Agnes  sitting  where  he  left  her  hours  before.  Leav¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Sutherland  with  her  party,  he  crossed  directly 
to  his  wife. 

“  Why,  Aggie,  what  on  earth  are  you  here  alone 
for  ?  I  thought  that  Hugo  or  some  one  of  your  numer¬ 
ous  admirers  would  take  you  out  to  supper.  Of  course 
I  had  to  take  out  my  partner.  Haven’t  you  had  any 
supper?  Then  come  with  me.” 

She  was  too  stung  with  a  sense  of  neglect  and  lone¬ 
liness  now  to  look  smiling ;  the  dead  ashen  look  was 
upon  her  face. 

“  Of  course  I  thought  that  Hugo  would  stay  with 
you,”  said  Cyril,  wishing  to  be  conciliatory  and  to  ex¬ 
cuse  himself. 

“  You  could  scarcely  expect  a  stranger  to  do  what 
you  could  not  do  for  your  wife,”  said  Agnes. 

“  You  were  not  his  wife  you  see ;  had  you  been, 
nobody  but  you  would  have  expected  him  to  stay  with 
you;  and  even  you,  Aggie,  told  me  to  go  and  to  do  just 
as  I  would  if  you  were  not  present.  I  have  only  done 
as  you  said  you  wished  me  to  do.” 

“  I  meant  it,  Cyril.  I  did.  But  I  thought  you  would 
come  back  just  once,  and  I  got  to  feeling  so  alone  at 
last,  so  long  with  entire  strangers.  And  —  and  it’s  so 
hard  to  be  forgotten.  Is  this  society,  Cyril,  to  forget 
and  neglect  your  own  for  the  stranger  ?  ” 

“Well,  yes,  I  believe  it  is.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  supper-room. 
The  crowd  had  already  surged  back  to  the  ball-room. 
The  table,  which  had  been  a  marvel'  of  epicurean  art, 
was  now  reduced  to  debris.  “  What  will  you  have, 
Aggie?  An  ice?  A  salad?  Oysters?  What?  Any¬ 
thing  that  you  please,  only  say  quick,  for  I  am  engaged 
for  the  first  set  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  spare.” 

“  Give  me  an  ice,  please,  to  cool  my  throat,  and  I’ll 
not  detain  you,  Cyril.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hurry  you,  Aggie  —  only  you 
should  have  come  in  sooner.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  you  would  wait  for  me.  I’m  sure  I  saw  any  num¬ 
ber  of  people  about  you,  even  the  great  abolition 
thunderer  himself.  Why  didn’t  you  come  in  with  him  f  ” 
in  a  half-mocking  tone. 

“  He  passed  into  the  crowd  long  before  you  came 
back.  Beside,  Cyril,  you  would  not  have  wanted  me 
to  come  into  the  supper-room  with  him.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  would  ;  he  is  distinguished  and  high-bred, 
in  spite  of  his  crazy  brain.  Beside,  you  and  he  are 
birds  of  a  feather.  There  !  The  band  I  I  must  go, 
Aggie.  I  am  engaged.  There  are  the  Peppercorns 
yet ;  you  can  come  back  with  them.  I  will  mention  it 
to  them  as  I  go  out  ”  —  and  with  these  words  he  was 
gone,  aud  she  stood  by  the  table  alone.  After  Cyril 
spoke  to  them  the  Peppercorns  came  up  to  Agnes,  and 
I  under  their  kindly  escort  she  returned  to  the  ball-room. 

Cyril  was  still  dancing  as  if  dancing  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  existence,  and  dancing  with  Circe 
Sutherland. 

The  hours  grew  late  and  long ;  how  long,  Agnes  had 
no  power  to  measure,  only  they  seemed  endless.  The 
wall-fiowers,  save  those  who  waited  for  dancing  daugh- 
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ters  and  hilarious  husbands,  had  one  by  one  dropped  off. 
The  kindly  Peppercorns  with  sincere  regrets  had  bidden 
her  good  morning  and  gone  home ;  yet  the  light,  the 
nausic,  the  dance,  the  splendor  of  the  ball,  remained  un¬ 
abated.  Cyril  danced  on.  Agnes  waited.  And  as 
she  waited,  her  senses  growing  numb  under  the  long 
drawn  out  strain,  Cyril  in  the  dance  seemed  to  drift 
farther  and  farther  from  her.  “  Why  do  I  hope  to 
hold  him  ?  ”  said  her  heart.  “  I  have  no  part  nor  lot 
in  such  a  life.  And  she  !  She  will  kill  me.” 

He  was  not  so  lost  in  pleasure  that  he  did  not  see 
her.  Indifferent  at  first,  as  the  throng  grew  less  she 
grew  more  and  more  reproachfully  apparent,  more  accus¬ 
ingly  distinct ;  .so  he  thought.  Her  very  image  there 
against  the  wall  he  felt  to  be  a  reproach,  an  accusation, 
and  a  chill  to  him. 

In  the  gray  light  of  the  morning  they  entered  their 
carriage.  Both  were  silent.  Agnes  remembered  — 
when  was  it  ?  away  in  another  life  ?  —  when  alone  in  a 
carriage  like  that  he  had  drawn  her  close  to  his  side 
like  a  little  child,  and  his  protecting  arm  had  held  her 
tenderly  and  surely  there,  close  to  his  heart.  Had  he 
any  heart  now  ?  If  so,  it  made  no  sign  for  her.  He 
sat  erect  and  apart,  like  a  stone  image. 

At  last  he  said,  “  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now, 
Agnes,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  you  to 
have  been  at  home,  abed  and  asleep.  Why  you  should 
want  to  go  to  a  ball  when  you  cannot  dance,  1  cannot 
imagine,  unless  it  is  to  torment  yourself.  You  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  your  place,  but  you  must  see  for  your-elf, 
Aggie,  that  it  is  not  your  place  to  shine  in  society.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.  NIGHT  :  HORSES  TRAMPING. 

The  village  of  Weatherbury  was  quiet  as  the  graveyard 
in  its  midst,  and  the  living  were  lying  well-nigh  as  still  as 
the  dead.  The  church  clock  struck  eleven.  The  air  was 
so  empty  of  other  sounds  that  the  whirr  of  the  clockwork 
immediately  before  the  strokes  was  distinct,  and  so  was 
also  the  click  of  the  same  at  their  close.  The  notes  flew 
forth  with  the  usual  blind  obtuseness  of  inanimate  things 
—  flapping  and  rebounding  among  walls,  undulating  against 
the  scattered  clouds,  spreading  through  their  interstices 
into  unexplored  miles  of  space. 

Bathsheba’s  crannied  and  mouldy  halls  were  to-night 
occupied  only  by  Maryann,  Liddv  being,  as  was  stated, 
with  her  sister,  whom  Bathsheba  had  set  out  to  visit.  A 
few  minutes  after  eleven  had  struck,  Maryann  turned  in 
her  bed  with  a  sense  of  being  disturbed.  She  was  totally 
unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  interruption  to  her  sleep. 
It  led  to  a  dream,  and  the  dream  to  an  awakening,  with 
an  uneasy  sensation  that  something  had  happened.  She 
left  her  bed  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  paddock 
abutted  on  this  end  of  the  building,  and  in  the  paddock 
she  could  just  discern  by  the  uncertain  gray  a  moving 
figure  approaching  the  horse  that  was  feeding  there.  The 
figure  seized  the  horse  by  the  forelock,  and  led  it  to  the 
corner  of  the  field.  Here  she  could  see  some  object  which 
circumstances  proved  to  be  a  vehicle,  for  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  spent  apparently  in  harnessing,  she  heard  the  trot  of 
the  horse  down  the  road,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  light 
wheels. 

Two  varieties  only  of  humanity  could  have  entered  the 
p^dock  with  the  ghost-like  glide  of  that  mysterious  figure. 
They  were  a  woman  and  a  gypsy  man.  A  woman  was  out 
of  the  question  in  such  an  occupation  at  this  hour,  and  the 
comer  could  be  no  less  than  a  thief,  who  might  probably 
have  known  the  weakness  of  the  household  on  this  particu¬ 


lar  night,  and  have  chosen  it  on  that  account  for  his  darinv 
attempt.  Moreover,  to  raise  suspicion  to  conviction  itseS 
there  were  gypsies  in  Weatherbury  Bottom. 

Maryann,  wbo  had  been  afraid  to  shout  in  the  robber’s 
presence,  having  seen  him  depart,  had  no  fear.  She  has- 
I  tily  slipped  on  her  clothes,  stumped  down  the  disjointed 
staircase  with  its  hundred  creaks,  ran  to  Coggan’s,  the  near¬ 
est  house,  and  raised  an  alarm.  Coggan  called  Gabriel, 
I  who  now  again  Imlged  in  his  house  as  at  first,  and  together 
i  they  went  to  the  paddock.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  horse 
I  was  gone. 

!  “  Listen  1  ”  said  Gabriel. 

Th^y  listened.  Distinct  upon  the  stagnant  air  came  the 
sounds  of  a  trotting  horse  passing  over  Weatherbury  Bill 
—  just  beyond  the  gypsies’  encampment  in  Weatherbury 
Bottom. 

“  That’s  our  Dainty  —  I’ll  swear  to  her  step,”  said  Jan. 

“  Mighty  me  I  Won’t  mis’ess  storm  and  call  us  stupids 
when  she  comes  back  I  ”  moaned  Maryann.  “  How  I  wish 
it  had  happened  when  she  was  at  home,  and  none  of  us 
had  been  answerable  I  ” 

“  We  must  ride  after,”  said  Gabriel,  decisively.  “  I’ll 
be  responsible  to  Miss  Everdene  for  what  we  do.  Yes, 
we’ll  follow.” 

“  Faith,  I  don’t  see  how,”  said  Coggan.  “  All  our 
horses  are  too  heavy  for  that  trick  except  little  Poppet, 
and  what’s  she  between  two  of  us  'i  If  we  only  had  that 
pair  over  the  hedge  we  might  do  something.” 

“  Which  pair  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Boldwood’s  Tidv  and  Moll.” 

“  Then  wait  here  till  I  come  hither  again,”  said  Gabriel. 
He  ran  down  the  hill  towards  Farmer  Boldwood’s. 

“  Fanner  Boldwood  is  not  at  home,”  said  Maryann. 

“  All  the  better,”  saiil  Coggan.  “  I  know  what  he’s 
gone  for.” 

I  Less  than  five  minutes  brought  up  Oak  again,  running  at 
I  the  same  pace,  with  two  halters  dangling  from  his  band. 

“  Where  did  you  find  ’em '(  ”  said  Coggan,  turning  round 
and  leaping  upon  the  hed'ge  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

“  Under  the  eaves.  I  knew  where  they  were  kept,” 
said  Gabriel,  following  him.  ”  Coggan,  you  can  ride  bare¬ 
backed  ?  there’s  no  time  to  look  for  saddles.” 

“  Like  a  hero  1  ”  said  Jan. 

“  Maryann,  you  go  to  bed,”  Gabriel  shouted  to  her  from 
the  top  of  the  hedge. 

Springing  down  into  Boldwoml’s  pastures,  each  pocketed 
j  his  halter  to  bide  it  from  the  horses,  who,  seeing  the  men 
empty-handed,  docilelv  allowed  themselves  to  be  seized  by 
the  mane,  when  the  baiters  were  dexterously  slipped  on. 
Having  neither  bit  nor  bridle.  Oak  and  Coggan  extempo- 
I  rized  the  former  by  passing  the  rope  in  each  case  through 
the  animal’s  mouth  and  looping  it  on  the  other  side.  Oak 
vaulted  astride,  and  Coggan  clambered  up  by  aid  of  the 
bank,  when  they  ascended  to  the  gate  and  galloped  off  in 
the  direction  taken  by  Bathsheba’s  horse  and  the  robber. 
Whose  vehicle  the  horse  had  been  harnessed  to  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  some  uncertainty". 

Weatherbury  Bottom  was  reached  in  three  or  four  min¬ 
utes.  They  scanned  the  shady  green  patch  by  the  road¬ 
side.  The  gypsies  were  gone. 

“  The  villains  I  ”  said  Gabriel.  “  Which  way  have  they 
gone,  I  wonder  ?  ” 

”  Straight  on,  as  sure  as  God  made  little  apples,”  said 
Jan. 

“  Very  well ;  we  are  better  mounted,  and  must  overtake 
’em,”  said  Oak,  “  Now,  on  at  full  speed  I  ” 

No  sound  of  the  rider  in  their  van  could  now  be  discov¬ 
ered.  The  road-metal  grew  softer  and  more  clayey  as 
Weatherbury  was  left  behind,  and  the  late  rain  had  wetted 
its  surface  to  a  somewhat  plastic,  but  not  muddy  state. 
'They  came  to  cross-roads.  Coggan  suddenly  pulled  up 
Moll  and  slipped  off. 

“  What’s  tne  matter  ?  ”  said  Gabriel. 

“  We  must  try  to  track  ’em,  since  we  can’t  hear  ’em," 
said  Jan,  fumbling  in  his  pockets.  He  struck  a  light,  and 
held  the  match  to  the  ground.  The  rain  had  been  heavier 
here,  and  all  foot  and  horse  tracks  made  previous  to  the 
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storm  had  been  abraded  and  blurred  by  the  drops,  and 
they  were  now  so  many  little  scoops  of  water,  which  re¬ 
flected  the  dame  of  the  match  like  eyes.  One  set  of  tracks 
was  fresh  and  had  no  water  in  them ;  one  pair  of  ruts  was 
also  empty,  and  not  small  canals,  like  the  others.  The 
footprints  forming  this  recent  impression  were  full  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  pace  ;  they  were  in  equidistant  pairs,  three 
or  four  feet  apart,  the  right  and  left  foot  of  each  pair  be¬ 
ing  exactly  opfiosite  one  another. 

“  Straight  on  I  ”  Jan  exclaimed.  “  Tracks  like  that 
mean  a  stiff  gallop.  No  wonder  we  don’t  hear  him.  And 
the  horse  is  harnessed  —  look  at  the  ruts.  Aye,  that’s  our 
mye  sure  enough  !  ”  , 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Old  Jimmy  Harris  only  shoed  her  last  week,  and  I’d 
swear  to  his  make  among  ten  thousand.” 

“The  rest  of  the  gypsies  must  have  gone  on  earlier,  or 
some  other  way,”  said  Oak.  “  You  saw  there  were  no 
other  tracks  ?  ” 

“  Trew.”  They  rode  along  silently  for  a  long,  weary 
time.  Coggan’s  watch  struck  one.  He  lighted  another 
match,  and  examined  the  ground  again. 

“  ’Tis  a  canter  now,”  he  said,  “  throwing  away  the  light. 
A  twisty  rickety  pace  for  a  gig.  The  fact  is,  they  over¬ 
drove  her  at  starting ;  we  shall  catch  them  yet.” 

Again  they  hastened  on.  Coggan’s  watch  struck  two. 
When  they  looked  again  the  hoof-marks  were  so  spaced 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  zigzag  if  united,  like  the  lamps  along 
a  street. 

“  That’s  a  trot,  I  know,”  said  Gabriel. 

“  Only  a  trot  now,”  said  Coggan  cheerfully.  “  We  shall 
overtake  him  in  time.” 

They  pushed  rapidly  on  for  yet  two  or  three  miles. 
“Ah!  a  moment,”  said  Jan.  “Let’s  see  how  she  was 
driven  up  this  hill.  ’Twill  help  us.”  A  light  was  promptly 
struck  upon  his  gaiters  as  before,  and  the  examination 
made. 

“  Hurrah  !  ”  said  Coggan.  “  She  walked  up  here  —  and 
well  she  might.  We  imall  get  them  in  two  miles,  for  a 
crown.” 

They  rode  three,  and  listened.  No  sound  was  to  be 
heard  save  a  mill-pond  trickling  hoarsely  through  a  hatch 
and  suggesting  gloomy  possibilities  of  drowning  by  jump¬ 
ing  in.  Gabriel  dismounted  when  they  came  to  a  turning. 
The  tracks  were  absolutely  the  only  guide  as  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  they  now  bad,  and  great  caution  was  necessary  to 
avoid  confusing  them  with  some  others  which  had  made 
their  appearance  lately. 

“  What  does  this  mean  ?  —  though  I  guess,”  said  Ga¬ 
briel,  looking  up  at  Coggan  as  he  moved  the  match  over 
the  ground  about  the  turning.  Coggan,  who,  no  less  than 
the  panting  horses,  had  latterly  shown  signs  of  weariness, 
again  scrutinized  the  mystic  characters.  This  time  only 
three  were  of  the  regular  horseshoe  shape.  Every  fourth 
was  a  dot. 

He  screwed  up  his  face,  and  emitted  a  long  “  Whew-w !  ” 

“  Lame,”  said  Oak. 

“  Yes.  Dainty  is  lamed ;  the  near-foot-afore,”  said 
Coggan  slowly,  staring  still  at  the  footprints. 

“We’ll  push  on,”  said  Gabriel,  remounting  his  humid 
iteed. 

Although  the  road  along  its  greater  part  had  been  as 
good  as  any  turnpike-road  in  the  country,  it  was  nominally 
only  a  byway.  The  last  turning  had  brought  them  into 
the  high  road  leading  to  Bath.'  Coggan  recollected  him¬ 
self. 

“We  shall  have  him  now  1  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“Where?” 

“Pettiton  Turnpike.  The  keeper  of  that  gate  is  the 
sleepiest  man  between  here  and  London  —  Dan  Randall, 
that’s  his  name  —  knowed  en  for  years,  when  he  was  at 
Cuterbridge  gate.  Between  the  lameness  and  the  gate 
'tis  a  done  job.” 

They  now  advanced  with  extreme  caution.  Nothing 
was  said  until,  against  a  shady  background  of  foliage,  five 
white  bars  were  visible,  crossing  their  route  a  little  way 
ahead. 


“  Hush  —  we  are  almost  close  1  ”  said  Gabriel. 

“  Amble  on  upon  the  grass,”  said  Coggan. 

The  white  bars  were  blotted  out  in  the  midst  by  a  dark 
shape  in  front  of  them.  The  silence  of  this  lonely  time  was 
pierced  by  an  exclamation  from  that  quarter. 

“  Hoy-a-hoy  1  Gate  1  ” 

It  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  previous  call  which 
they  had  not  noticed,  for  on  their  close  approach  the  door 
of  the  turnpike-house  opened,  and  the  keeper  came  out 
half-dressed,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand.  The  rays  illumined 
the  whole  group. 

“  Keep  the  gate  close  I  ”  shouted  Gabriel.  “  He  has 
stolen  the  horse  !  ” 

“  Who  ?  ”  said  the  turnpike-man. 

Gabriel  looked  at  the  driver  of  the  gig,  and  saw  a  woman 
—  Bathsheba,  his  mistress. 

On  hearing  his  voice  she  had  turned  her  face  away  from 
the  light.  Coggan  had,  however,  caught  sight  of  her  in 
the  mean  while. 

“  W'hy,  ’tis  mistress  —  I’ll  take  my  oath  !  ”  he  said, 
amazed. 

Bathsheba  it  certainly  was,  and  she  had  by  this  time 
done  the  trick  she  could  do  so  well  in  crises  not  of  love, 
namelv,  mask  a  surprise  by  coolness  of  manner. 

“  \Vell,  Gabriel,”  she  inquired  quietly,  “  where  are  you 
going?” 

“We  thought” — began  Gabriel. 

“  I  am  driving  to  Bath,”  she  said,  taking  for  her  own 
use  the  assurance  that  Gabriel  lacked.  “  An  important 
matter  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  up  my  visit  to 
Liddy,  and  go  off  at  once.  What,  then,  were  you  following 
me  ?  ” 

“  We  thought  the  horse  was  stole.” 

“Well  —  what  a  thing!  How  very  foolish  of  you  not 
to  know  that  1  had  taken  the  trap  and  horse.  I  could 
neither  wake  Maryann  nor  get  into  the  house,  though  I 
hammered  for  ten  minutes  against  her  window-sill.  Fort¬ 
unately,  I  could  get  the  key  of  the  coach-house,  so  I 
troubled  no  one  further.  Didn’t  you  think  it  might  be 
me  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  we,  miss  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  not.  Why,  those  are  never  Farmer  Boldwood’s 
horses  I  Goodness  mercy  I  what  have  you  been  doing  — 
bringing  trouble  upon  me  in  this  way  ?  What  I  mustn’t  a 
lady  move  an  inch  from  her  door  without  being  dogged 
like  a  thief  ?  ” 

“  But  how  were  we  to  know,  if  you  left  no  account  of 
your  doings  ?  ”  expostulated  Coggan,  “  and  ladies  don’t 
drive  at  these  hours  as  a  jineral  rule  of  society.” 

“  I  did  leave  an  account  —  and  you  would  have  seen  it 
in  the  morning.  I  wrote  in  chalk  on  the  coach  house  doors 
that  I  had  come  back  for  the  horse  and  gig,  and  driven  off; 
that  I  could  arouse  nobody,  and  should  return  soon.” 

“  But  you’ll  consider,  ma’am,  that  we  couldn’t  see  that 
till  it  got  daylight.” 

“  True,”  she  said,  and  though  vexed  at  first,  she  had  too 
much  sense  to  blame  them  long  or  seriously  for  a  devotion 
to  her  that  was  as  valuable  as  it  was  rare.  She  added  with 
a  very  pretty  grace,  “  Well,  I  really  thank  you  heartily  for 
taking  all  this  trouble  ;  but  I  wish  you  had  borrowed  any¬ 
body’s  horses  but  Mr.  Boldwood’s.” 

“  Dainty  is  lame,  miss,”  said  Coggan.  “  Can  ye  go  on  ?  ’* 

“It  was  only  a  stone  in  her  shoe.  I  dismounted  and 
pulled  it  out  a  hundred  yards  back.  I  can  manage  very 
well,  thank  you.  I  shall  bo  in  Bath  by  daylight.  Will 
you  now  return,  please  ?  ” 

She  turned  her  head  —  the  gateman’s  candle  shimmering 
upon  her  quick,  clear  eyes  as  she  did  so  —  passed  through 
the  gate,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  the  embowering  shades 
of  mysterious  summer  boughs.  Coggan  and  Gabriel  put 
about  their  horses,  and,  fanned  by  the  velvety  air  of  this 
July  night,  retraced  the  road  by  which  they  had  come. 

“  A  strange  vagary,  this  of  hers,  isn’t  it.  Oak  ?  ”  said 
Coggan,  curiously. 

“  Yes,”  said  Gabriel,  shortly.  “  Coggan,  suppose  we 
keep  this  night’s  work  as  quiet  as  we  can  ?  ” 

“  I  am  of  one  and  the  same  mind.” 
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“  Very  well.  We  shall  be  home  by  three  o’clock  or  so, 
and  can  creep  into  the  parish  like  lambs.” 

Bathsheba's  perturbed  meditations  by  the  roadside  had 
ultimately  evolved  a  conclusion  that  there  were  only  two 
remedies  for  the  present  desperate  state  of  affairs.  The 
first  was  merely  to  keep  Troy  away  from  Weatherbury  till 
Boldwood’s  indignation  had  cooled  ;  the  second,  to  listen  to 
Oak’s  entreaties,  and  Boldwood’s  denunciations,  and  give 
up  Troy  altogether. 

Alas  I  Could  she  give  up  this  new  love  —  induce  him 
to  renounce  her  by  saying  she  did  not  like  him  —  could  no 
more  speak  to  him,  and  beg  him,  for  her  good,  to  end  his 
furlough  in  Bath,  and  see  her  and  Weatherbury  no  more? 

It  was  a  picture  full  of  misery,  but  for  a  while  she  con¬ 
templated  it  firmly,  allowing  herself,  nevertheless,  as  girls 
will,  to  dwell  upon  the  happy  life  she  would  have  enjoyed 
had  Troy  been  Boldwood,  and  the  path  of  love  the  path  of 
duty  —  inflicting  upon  herself  gratuitous  tortures  by  im¬ 
agining  him  the  lover  of  another  woman  after  forgetting 
her  ;  lor  she  had  penetrated  Troy’s  nature  so  far  as  to  es¬ 
timate  his  tendencies  pretty  accurately,  but  unfortunately 
loved  him  no  less  in  thinking  that  he  might  soon  cease  to 
love  her  —  indeed,  considerably  more. 

She  jumped  to  her  feet.  She  would  see  him  at  once. 
Tes,  she  would  implore  him  by  word  of  mouth  to  assist  her 
in  this  dilemma.  A  letter  to  keep  him  away  could  not 
reach  him  in  time,  even  if  he  should  be  disposed  to  listen 
to  it. 

Was  Bathsheba  altogether  blind  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  support  of  a  lover"s  arms  is  not  of  a  kind  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  assist  a  resolve  to  renounce  him  ?  Or  was  she 
sopbistically  sensible,  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  that  by 
adopting  this  course  for  getting  rid  of  him  she  was  ensur¬ 
ing  a  meeting  with  him,  at  any  rate,  once  more  ? 

It  was  now  dark,  and  the  hour  must  have  been  nearly 
ten.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  her  purpose  was  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  visiting  Liddy  at  Yalbury,  return  to 
Weatherbury  Farm,  put  the  horse  into  the  gig,  and  drive 
at  once  to  Bath.  The  scheme  seemed  at  first  impossible : 
the  journey  was  a  fearfully  heavy  one,  even  for  a  strong 
horse ;  it  was  most  venturesome  for  a  woman,  at  night,  and 
alone. 

But  could  she  go  on  to  Liddy’s  and  leave  things  to  take 
their  course  ?  No,  no,  anything  but  that.  Bathsheba  was 
full  of  a  stimulating  turbulence,  beside  which  caution 
vainly  prayed  for  a  hearing.  She  turned  back  towards  the 
village. 

Her  walk  was  slow,  for  she  wished  not  to  enter  Weather¬ 
bury  till  the  cottagers  were  in  bed,  and,  particularly,  till 
Boldwood  was  secure.  Her  plan  was  now  to  drive  to  Bath 
during  the  night,  see  Sergeant  Troy  in  the  morning  before 
he  set  out  to  come  to  her,  bid  him  farewell,  and  dismiss 
him :  then  to  rest  the  horse  thoroughly  (herself  to  weep 
the  while,  she  thought),  starting  early  the  next  morning 
on  her  return  journey.  By  this  arrangement  she  could 
trot  Dainty  gently  all  the  day,  reach  Liddy  at  Yalbury  in 
the  evening,  and  come  home  to  Weatherbury  with  her  when¬ 
ever  they  chose  —  so  nobody  would  know  she  had  been  to 
Bath  at  all. 

This  idea  she  proceeded  to  carry  out,  with  what  success 
we  have  already  seen. 

(To  b«  coDtiDUed.) 
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I  AM  a  child  of  the  times,  and  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to 
congratulate  my  Parent.  It  is  not  that  I  am  at  ail  disrepu¬ 
table.  My  vices  entitle  me  to  no  distinction.  To  begin  by 
doing  justice,  I  am  perfectly  free  from  vanity  and  may 
therefore  be  the  more  easily  believed  when  I  say  that  prob¬ 
ably  few  men  being  bachelors  and  under  thirty  are  better 
loved  and  befriended  than  I  am.  The  number  of  persons 
who  take  a  warm  interest  in  me  is  astonishing  and  trouble¬ 
some.  There  are  homes  where,  unless  dissimulation  be 
carried  to  the  height  of  genius,  I  am  always  a  welcome 


guest,  and  am,  on  entering,  affectionately  greeted  by  old 
and  young,  mistress  and  maid. 

The  famers  and  mothers  look  upon  me  as  a  young  man 
who  has  been  well  brought  up,  and  who,  though  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  product  his  education  might  have  been  expected 
to  yield,  is  yet,  nevertheless,  in  a  season  of  doubts  and  per¬ 
plexities,  a  person  worthy  of  commendation.  As  for  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  flutter  their 
susceptibilities,  and  should  think  it  unlikely,  because  in  the 
first  place  I  studiously  avoid  attempting  to  do  so,  and  in 
the  second  place  I  am  not  too  disposed  to  believe  that  they 
have  any  susceptibilities  to  flutter ;  but  I  more  than  pass 
with  them,  for  I  can  quote  poetry  to  those  who  like  to  listen 
to  good  poetry  well  quoted,  and  there  are  a  few  who 
do :  I  can  pretend  to  talk  philosophy  to  those  who  pretend 
to  like  philosophy,  and  they  are  many  ;  and  though  I  can’t 
talk  religion,  yet  I  can  listen  very  contentedly  to  it;  and  if 
a  lady  is  High  Church,  and  is  doing  battle  with  some  per¬ 
son  more  enthusiastic  than  I  am,  I  can  quietly,  and  with¬ 
out  binding  myself  in  any  way,  come  to  the  fair  combatant’s 
rescue,  whenever  sore  pressed,  with  a  sentence  from  Dr. 
Newman,  or  a  line  from  Faber,  and  be  rewarded  with  a 
grateful  smile  ;  whilst,  again,  if  the  lady  be  more  Genevan 
in  her  faith,  my  memory  is  equally  well  stored  with  the 
sayings  of  divines  and  hymn-writers  who  have  grasped 
with  an  enviable  tenacity  the  simple  and  grand  doctrines 
of  Calvin  and  his  successors.  For  the  sons  of  the  house, 
when  I  say  that  I  smoke,  and  am  not  at  all  scrupulous 
about  what  sort  of  stories  I  hear  and  tell,  it  will  be  at  once 
understood  how  perfect  is  my  sympathy  with  them. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  what  of  myself  ?  Am  I  as  easily 
satisfied  ?  I  can’t  say  I  am  dissatisfied,  that  is  such  a  very 
strong  word ;  but  I  may  say  that  I  am  often  very  much  pro¬ 
voked.  It  would  be  annoying  for  a  cold  man  to  gaze 
steadfastly  into  a  blazing  fire  and  yet  remain  chill.  It  is 
provoking  to  be  able  nicely  to  estimate  and  accurately  to 
appreciate  emotions,  affections,  martyrdoms,  heroisms,  to 
perceive  the  force  which  naturally  belongs  to  certain  feel¬ 
ings  and  convictions,  and  yet  to  remain  cool,  impassive, 
and  inert.  Would  to  God  that  I  could  stir  myself  up  to 
believe  in  any  of  them  ;  and  yet  as  I  write  this  I  blush.  I 
have  used  a  passionate  imprecation,  and  yet  my  hand  glides 
as  calmly  over  the  paper,  and  my  heart  beats  as  placidly 
within  my  breast  as  if  I  had  just  put  down  in  my  account- 
book  the  amount  of  my  last  week’s  washing-bill. 

This  inertia,  in  a  great  measure,  results  from  the  fatal 
gift  of  sympathy  unchecked  by  spiritual  or  moral  pressure. 

It  is  all  very  well,  indeed  it  is  most  delightful  in  matters 
of  tante,  to  be  able  to  say,  as  Charles  Lamb  does  of  style, 
that  for  him  Jonathan  Wild  is  not  too  coarse,  nor  Shaftes¬ 
bury  too  elegant.  Thank  Heaven,  I  can  say  that  too  ;  but 
in  matters  of  morals  and  religion  this  catholicity  becomes 
serious.  To  find  yourself  extending  the  same  degree  of 
sympathy  to,  say,  both  the  Newmans  —  to  read,  in  the 
course  of  one’s  summer’s  day,  and  with  the  same  unfeigned 
delight,  Liddon  and  Martineau  —  to  stroll  out  into  the 
woods  and  meadows,  careless  whether  it  is  Keble  or  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  you  have  slipped  into  your  pocket  —  this,  too, 
is  a  very  delightful  catholicity,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ought  to  thank  Heaven  for  it. 

I  wonder  how  often  in  the  course  of  a  year  Dr.  Johnson’s 
saying  to  Sir  Joshua  is  quoted :  “  I  love  a  good  hater.” 
That  it  should  be  so  often  quoted  is  a  proof  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  feeling  is  largely  shared  by  his  countrymen.  I  am 
sure  I  share  it,  and  nobody  can  accuse  me  of  self-love  in 
doing  so  —  for  I  hate  nobody.  I  have  n’t  brought  myself 
to  this  painful  state  without  a  hard  struggle.  For  a  long 
time  I  made  myself  very  happy  in  the  thought  that  I  hated 
Professor  Huxley.  How  carefully  I  nursed  my  wrath! 
By  dint  of  never  speaking  of  the  Professor,  except  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  opprobrium,  and  never  reading  a 
word  he  had  ever  written,  I  kept  the  happy  delusion  alive 
for  several  years.  I  bad  at  times,  it  is  true,  an  uneasy  sus¬ 
picion  that  it  was  all  nonsense ;  but  I  was  so  conscious  how 
necessary  it  was  to  my  happiness  that  I  should  hate  some¬ 
body,  that  I  always  resolutely  suppressed  the  rising  doubt 
in  an  ocean  of  superlatives  expressive  of  the  supposed  qual- 
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itiet  of  this  mischievous  Professor.  But  one  day,  in  a 
luckless  hour,  I  opened  a  magazine  at  haphazard,  and  be¬ 
gan  in  a  listless  fashion  to  read  an  article  about  I  knew 
not  what,  and  written  by  1  knew  not  whom,  and  speedily 
grew  interested  in  it.  The  style  was  so  lucid  and  urbane, 
the  diction  so  vigorous  and  expressive,  the  tone  so  free  I 
from  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  and  the  substance  so  | 
far  from  uninteresting,  that  my  fated  sympathies  began  to  i 
■well  up,  and  when,  half-way  down  the  next  column,  I  saw  ' 
awaiting  me  one  of  my  favored  quotations  from  Goethe,  I  j 
mentally  embraced  the  author  and  hastily  turned  to  the  I 
end  to  see  what  favored  man  was  writing  so  well,  and 
there,  lo  and  behold  I  was  appended  the  name  of  the  only 
man  I  had  ever  hated.  Of  course  the  illusion  could  not 
be  put  together  again,  and  the  chair  once  filled  by  the 
learned  Professor  stands  empty.  The  other  day  1  made  an 
effort  to  raise  Archbishop  Manning  to  it.  He  has  not  the 
playful  humor,  the  exquisite  urbanity  of  the  great  modern 
Pervert,  but  I  have  beard  him  preach,  he  has  the  accents  of 
sincerity  and  conviction,  and  represents  what  I  believe  to 
be  in  a  great  degree  indestructible  on  this  earth.  Failing 
the  Archbishop,  the  name  of  Fitzjames  Stephen  occurred 
to  me,  but  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  he  has  so  many  claims  i 
to  distinction  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  hate  him  ;  and,  I 
after  all,  I  am  nearer  his  position  by  many  a  mile  than  I  | 
am  to  the  Archbishop’s,  and  so  in  despair  I  have  given  up  : 
the  attempt  of  finding  a  successor  to  Professor  Huxley,  j 
and  repeat  that,  poor  limping  Christian  as  I  am,  I  bate  i 
nobody.  Why  not  read  your  CarWle?  it  will  be  indig¬ 
nantly  asked.  Is  not  “  Sartor  l^sartus  ”  upon  your 
shelves  ?  Why,  bless  me  1  hear  the  man  talk  I  Carlyle  is 
my  favorite  prose  author.  I  have  all  his  books,  in  the  nice 
old  editions,  round  about  me,  and  not  only  have  read  them 
all,  but  am  constantly  reading  them.  You  won’t  outdo  me 
in  my  admiration  for  the  old  man.  I  think  his  address  to 
the  Scotch  students,  if  bound  up  within  the  covers  of  the 
New  Testament  would  not  be  the  least  effective  piece  of 
writing  there.  Carlyle  has  long  taught  me  this  —  to  lapr 
no  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,  and  to  go  about  my  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  tried  to  do  more  than  this,  and  at  times  I 
have  almost  thought  he  has  done  more,  but  it  is  not  for 
man  to  beget  a  faith.  Carlyle  has  planted,  he  has  digged, 
he  has  watered,  but  there  has  been  no  one  to  give  the  in¬ 
crease.  He  has  taught  us,  like  the  Greek  Tragic  Poets, 

“  moral  prudenee,”  and  to  behave  ourselves  decently  and 
after  a  dignified  fashion  between  two  eternities,  and  for  a 
time  I  thought  I  had  learnt  the  lesson,  but  I  am  at  present 
a  good  deal  agitated  by  a  dangerous  symptom  and  a  pain- 
fulproblera. 

The  dangerous  symptom  is  that  nothing  pains  me.  I 
don’t  mean  physically  or  aesthetically,  for  1  am  very  sensi¬ 
tive  in  both  those  quarters,  but  morally.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  did  draw  a  line  with  my  jokes  and  stories, 
never  a  very  steady  line,  but  still  a  line.  I  now  disport  my- 
lelf  at  large,  and  a  Joke  —  if  good  qua  joke  —  causes  me 
to  shake  my  sides,  even  though  it  outrages  religion,  which 
I  believe  to  be  indestructible  on  this  earth,  and  morality, 
which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  our  well-being  upon  it. 

The  painful  problem  arises  in  connection  with  quite  an¬ 
other  subject.  Although  not  in  love,  I  have  some  idea  of 
prosecuting  a  little  suit  of  mine  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
have  to  own  that  at  odd  hours  and  spare  seasons,  when  my 
thoughts  are  left  to  follow  their  own  bent  I  find  them 
dwelling  upon,  lingering  over,  returning  to,  a  face,  which, 
though  no  artist  on  beholding  would  be  led  to  exclaim,  — 

“A  face  to  lose  youth  for,  occupy  age 
With  the  dream  of,  meet  death  with,” 

is  yet  in  my  opinion  a  very  pleasant  and  companionable 
face,  one  well  suited  to  spend  life  with,  which  is  after  all 
what  you  want  a  wife  for.  This  is  not  the  painful  problem 
—  thal  comes  on  a  step  later.  Supposing  I  was  married, 
and  blessed,  as  after  all  most  men  are,  wi^  children,  how 
.on  earth  shall  1  educate  them  to  keep  them  out  of  New- 
(tateV  “Bolts  and  shackles  1”  as  Sir  Toby  Belch  ex¬ 
claimed —  the  thought  is  bewildering.  If  I,  educated  on 
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Watts’s  Hymns  and  the  New  Testament,  am  yet  so  hazy 
on  moral  points  and  distinctions,  which  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  nice,  such  as  paying  my  bills,  using  profane  lan¬ 
guage,  going  to  church,  and  the  like,  my  son,  brought  up 
on  Walter  Scott  and  George  Eliot,  and  the  writers  of  his 
own  day,  will  surely  never  pay  his  bills  at  all,  his  oaths 
will  be  atrocious,  and  he  will  die  incapable  of  telling  the 
nave  from  the  transept  —  and  how  I  am  to  teach  him  bet¬ 
ter  I  really  do  not  see.  The  old  regime  was  particularly 
strong  on  this  point ;  and  if  one  could  only  bring  one’s 
conscience  to  it,  the  difficulty  is  at  an  end,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children,  so  long  at  any  rate  as  they  are  in  the 
nursery  or  the  school-room,  goes  forward  quite  easily  and 
naturally. 

If  anybody  has  had  the  patience  to  wade  so  far  in  my 
company,  be  will  probably  here  exclaim,  “  My  dear  sir, 
you  must  have  been  abominably  educated  yourself ;  ”  and 
though  I  don’t  altogether  deny  the  statement,  I  can’t  allow 
it  to  pass  unchallenged.  I  remember  at  school  a  boy, 
whom  it  happened  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  torment, 
bearing  with  a  wonderful  patience  the  jeers  and  witticisms 
of  half  a  score  of  his  companions,  until  one  of  them  made 
some  remark,  boldly  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the 
boy’s  father,  whereupon  he  at  once,  clenching  his  puny 
fist,  bravely  advanced  upon  the  last  speaker,  exclaiming, 
“  You  may  insult  me  as  much  as  you  like,  but  you  shan’t 
insult  my  parents.”  So,  in  my  case,  you  may  call  me  as 
many  hard  names  as  you  like,  but  you  must  n’t  blame  any¬ 
body  else,  but  the  'rime-spirit  —  if  the  Time-spirit  is  a 
body  —  and  really,  body  or  no  body,  it  is  the  fashion  now 
to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  most  potent  of  beings, 
dwelling  far  above  argument  or  analogy.  I  bad  what  is 
called  every  advantage.  Religion  was  presented  to  me  in 
its  most  pleasing  aspect,  living  illustrations  of  its  power 
and  virtuous  effects  moved  around  me,  my  taste  was  care¬ 
fully  guarded  from  vitiating  influences.  Our  house  was 
crowded  with  books,  all  of  which  were  lefl  open  to  us,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  none  that  could  harm  us ;  money,  which 
was  far  from  plentiful,  was  lavished  on  education  and 
books,  and  on  these  alone.  How  on  earth  did  the  Time- 
spirit  enter  into  that  happy  Christian  home  ?  Had  it  not 
done  so,  I  might  now  have  been  living  ia  the  PMen  of  Be¬ 
lief,  and  spending  my  days  “  bottling  moonshine,”  like  the 
rest  of  my  brethren.  But  enter  it  did,  and  from  almost 
the  very  first  it  subtly  mixed  itself  with  all  spiritual  ob¬ 
servances,  which,  though  it  did  not  then  venture  to  attack, 
it  yet  awaited  to  neutralize.  No  I  my  education  was  a 
very  costly  one  ;  even  in  point  of  money  a  family  might 
be  decently  maintained  on  the  interest  of  the  sum  that  has 
been  thus  expended,  and  in  point  of  time  too  it  was  re¬ 
markable. 

And  yet  I  have  advantage  over  some  men  I  know,  upon 
whom  the  Time-spirit  has  worked  even  more  disastrously, 
for  they  don’t  know  what  they  like  or  want.  Now  I  do. 
The  things  I  am  fondest  of,  bar  two  or  three  human  things, 
are  money  and  poetry  —  the  first,  not  of  course  for  its  own 
sake — '-who  ever  heard  of  any  one  admitting  that  be  liked 
money  for  its  own  sake  ?  And  as  I  always  spend  more 
money  than  I  have  got  (my  catholic  taste  in  i>ooks  is  so 
expensiv<^,  it  can’t  be  said  that  I  am  likely  to  grow  a 
miser.  Neither  is  money  a  necessary  condition  to  my  hap¬ 
piness  —  not  at  all ;  but  it  is  for  all  that  the  motive  power 
that  causes  me  to  exert  myself  in  my  daily  work.  I  work 
for  money.  That  is  my  prose.  1  find  in  my  second  love 
my  poetry  of  life,  and  I  think  it  is  this  love  that  keeps  my 
life  sweet,  and  makes  me  a  favorite  with  children  and  with 
dogs.  Who  can  exaggerate  the  blessings  showered  upon 
Englishmen  by  their  poets :  — 

“  They  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 

And  more  beloved  existence.” 

“  Shakespeare  was  of  ns,  Milton  was  for  ns. 

Bums,  Shelley  were  with  us.” 

What  names  I  what  exhaustless  wealth  I  A  Golden  Treas¬ 
ury  indeed  —  where  what  heart  I  have  got  lies  stored. 
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BOSWELL  AND  HIS  ENEMIES. 

BV  ARTHUR  CLIVB. 

James  Boswell  hu  been  treated  with  the  greatest  in- 

4'ustice  and  ingratitude  hy  nearly  all  the  literary  men  who 
lave  recorded  their  opinions  concerning  him  and  his  work. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  alone,  with  characteristic  good  sense, 
stands  aloof  from  the  rest  in  his  respectful  treatment  of  the 
distinguished  biographer.  He  does  not,  indeed,  seem  to  be 
aware  that  Boswell  requires  defence,  or  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  particular  in  a  kindly  and  respectful  demeanor  to¬ 
wards  the  author  of  Johnson’s  Life.  He  knows  that  Bos¬ 
well,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  was  a  high-spirited  and  honor¬ 
able  gentleman,  warm-hearted,  and  of  a  most  candid  and 
open  nature,  a  sunny  temper,  and  the  most  unusual  and 
mnuine  literary  abilities.  Accordingly,  when  Sir  Walter 
happens  to  allude  to  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  it  is  always 
in  a  friendly  and  frequently  admiring  tone — a  tone  very 
different  from  the  brutal  vituperation  of*  Macaulav  or  the 
superior  compassion  and  humane  condescension  of  tne  great 
Herr  Teufelsdrock.  James  Boswell  did  not  deserve  the 
hatred  of  the  one  or  the  pity  of  the  other.  In  standing 
contrast  with  the  resolute  vituperation  of  the  rhetorician 
and  the  determined  compassion  of  the  prophet,  the  honest 
student  of  English  literature  will  be  always  glad  to  en¬ 
counter  the  kindly,  grateful,  and  admiring  language  which 
flows  so  gracefully  and  naturally  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Walter  in  dealing  with  the  character  and  the  literary  per¬ 
formances  of  Boswell. 

The  fact  is  that  Boswell  showed  himself  free  from  —  or 
a  tall  events  he  determined  boldly  to  eradicate  from  him¬ 
self  —  the  characteristic  vice  of  ^e  genus  irritahile.  He 
resolved  to  suppress  in  himself  that  stupid  pride  and  tragic 
egotism  of  literary  life  from  which  only  those  literary  men 
have  been  free  who  resolved  to  live  in  and  move  along  with 
the  world,  and  not  to  retire  into  savage  isolation  or  into  the 
unwholesome  atmosphere  of  kindred  cliques.  The  frank¬ 
ness  and  candor  of  Boswell  —  a  candor  which  spares  neither 
himself  nor  his  friends,  nor  even  his  idol  Johnson  —  seems 
to  be  an  unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  hide 
themselves,  like  the  monarch  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  be¬ 
hind  thick  curtains  of  swelling  language,  and  who  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  within  the  sacred  and  awful  recesses  of 
their  genius  they  are  executing  stupendous  tasks,  that  they 
are  the  brother  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  earth,  and  well-springs  of  the  purest  and  most  abun¬ 
dant  wisdom.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
good  sense,  having  achieved  his  flrst  literary  success,  came 
deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  never  separate 
himself  from  the  rough  but  sane  and  wholesome  world  of 
common  men  and  things,  and  considered  the  awful  secrecy 
and  concealment  of  the  Great  Mogul  a  very  poor  and  a 
very  dishonest  thing.  Consequently,  he  sympathizes  with 
and  has  respect  for  the  manly  courage  and  honest  frankness 
of  one  who  was  not  ashamed  to  let  the  world  see  him  as  he 
was,  and  who  has  painted  for  all  time  life-like  pictures  of 
himself  and  those  who  surrounded  him. 

For  Boswell  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  candid  of 
writers.  Others,  when  they  seem  to  be  most  candid,  have 
some  ulterior  object  in  view,  and  as  often  as  not  are  only 
laying  a  trap  for  your  admiration.  They  suppress  the 
wens  and  wrinkles  in  their  moral  or  intellectual  aspects, 
they  introduce  a  freshness  of  color  here,  a  vigor  of  outline 
there,  which  were  wanting  in  the  original.  Not  so  Bos¬ 
well,  and  thus  it  is  that  year  after  year  passes  by  and  adds 
to  instead  of  detracting  from  the  success  and  popularity  of 
his  great  work.  It  is  one  of  the  flrst  literary  performances 
of  all  time,  and  deserves  to  the  full  its  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess. 

Macaulay  has  condensed  into  a  page  of  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  mere  brutal  and  malignant  vituperation,  ail  the 
worst  that  could  be  said  against  the  author  of  the  “  Life  of 
Johnson.”  Every  man  can  be  read  the  wrong  way,  and 
even  his  virtues  made  to  sustain  charges  of  the  most 
damning  character.  If  he  is  gentle  —  he  is  soft  and  inert. 


If  he  is  candid  —  he  wants  dignity,  and  is  eager  to  sho* 
himself  off.  Nothing  is  easier  than  misrepresentation- 
Lord  Macaulay  misrepresents  Boswell  absolutely.  The 
biographer’s  shortcomings  are  exaggerated  into  frightful  dis¬ 
proportion,  and  made  the  foundation  of  charges  sufficient,  if 
true,  to  compel  us  to  treat  the  accused  as  a  pariah,  and  never 
to  mention  his  name  without  pity  or  scorn.  The  writer 
springs  upon  his  prey  like  a  hound  upon  a  vermin.  Any 
one  who  reads  the  passage  to  which  1  more  especially  re¬ 
fer,  unless  he  has  reached  maturity  of  mind  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  judgment,  and  happens  to  have  himself  read  care¬ 
fully  and  discriminatelv  the  “  Life  of  Johnson,”  closes  his 
Macanlay  with  the  feeling  that  probably  there  never  ex¬ 
isted  a  meaner  or  more  contemptible  creature  than  James 
Boswell. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  this  particular  specimen  of  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  stage  thunder.  It  is  to  be  found  in  page  1 75  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  “  Essays  and  Reviews,”  as  edited  by 
himself.  It  begins  with  a  declaration  that  Boswell,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  was 
a  man  of  the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect.  That  he  was 
such  is  not  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
will  not  be  the  conclusion  of  any  one  who  with  a  grain  of 
literary  appreciation  peruses  his  enchanting  work.  There 
are  in  that  book,  wherein  he  voluntarily  lowers  himself 
into  a  mere  eulogist  and  describer  of  another,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  a  great  extent  withdraws  himself,  passages  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  refined  delicacy  of  expression  — 
graphic  and  incisive  touches  which  fill  the  mind’s  eye  with 
vivid  and  startling  pictures.  The  very  ease  with  which 
Boswell  writes,  the  very  perfection  of  his  style,  conceals 
his  extraordinary  literary  merit.  You  may  fancy  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  “  He  just  jotted  down  what  he  saw,  and 
that  was  all.”  Perhaps  it  was  all,  but  who  else  ever  did 
the  same  so  well  ?  I  doubt  whether  there  is  in  the  whole 
book  an  awkward  or  incondite  sentence.  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  in  the  whole  book  ten  lines  of  original  writing 
in  which  does  not  occur  a  bit  of  subtle  and  exact  criticism, 
an  illustration  of  the  utmost  vividness,  a  spark  of  keen  and 
delicate  humor,  or  a  description  most  powerful  and  telling. 
Everything  in  it  is  so  fit  and  exact,  so  natural  and  easy, 
that  we  forget  the  great  merit  of  the  author  until  we  begin 
to  ask  whether  any  other  man  has  done  the  like  of  it 
Everything  tells,  and  without  effort.  He  never  strains, 
nor  gathers  himself  together  to  deliver  his  blow. 

His  perfect  style  corresponds  to  a  perfect  manner. 
There  is  nothing  bizarre,  nothing  outre.  It  is  easy  and  nat¬ 
ural,  straightforward  and  simple.  Neither  awkward  nor 
abrupt  nor  ostentatious.  It  is  not  affected.  No  traps  are 
laid  to  catch  admiration.  He  has  no  ugly  reticences.  He 
gives  us  the  best  he  has.  He  draws  near  and  speaks  to  us 
as  friends. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Boswell  as  of  a  spiritual  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  we  give  him  no  credit  because  his  likenesses 
are  perfect.  Johnson  “  blowing  in  high  derision  ;  ”  John¬ 
son  seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  “  like  a  magnificent 
triton ;  ”  Johnson  with  “  a  strong  voice  "and  determined 
manner,”  or  holding  up  a  slice  of  bread  on  his  knife,  or 
starting  at  Lord  Charlemont’s  impertinence,  or  entering  a 
room  while  Silence  and  Awe  precede  him,  or  ejaculating 
passages  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  while  his  faithful  friend  and 
lover  sat  still  and  reverent  beside  him  —  Boswell’s  revilers 
believe  that  they  could  have  done  the  same  had  they  only 
tried.  How  comes  it  that  no  one  else  has  succeeded? 
How  comes  it  that  every  one  besides  who  has  tried  biog¬ 
raphy,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  included,  appears  to  have 
written  about  everything  else  save  the  person  whom  he 
undertook  to  describe  ?  All  Johnson’s  biographers,  except 
Bozzy,  failed.  It  was  not  that  there  was  something  in 
Johnson  which  would  secure  success  to  a  biographer. 
Who  would  read  “  Mea  Thralia’s  ”  book  now,  or  Haw¬ 
kins’s,  but  as  foot  notes  and  elucidations  of  Boswell’s  text? 

“  On  Friday,  April  14.  being  Good  Friday,  I  repaired  to 
him  in  the  morning,  according  to  my  usual  custom  on  that 
day,  and  breakfasted  with  him.  I  observed  that  be  fasted 
so  verv  strictly  that  he  did  not  even  taste  bread,  and  took 
no  milk  in  his  tea.”  Had  Macaulay  breakfasted  with  the 
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Doctor  on  that  momirfg  he  would  have  been  too  eager  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  own  ideas  to  observe  how  the  piety 
of  Johnson  expressed  itself ;  and  if  he  did  observe  it,  he 
would  never  have  written  it  in  a  bioCTaphy.  “  Any  one 
could  write  this,”  he  would  think  ;  “  tnere  is  no  fame  to 
be  got  from  such.”  If  Boswell  did  not  dabble  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  discourse  in  the  style  of  Macaulay  upon  trade  and 
morals  in  the  abstract,  he  showed  his  sense  by  his  absti¬ 
nence.  Philosophy  is  a  branch  of  intellectual  endeavor 
requiring  very  peculiar  gills.  Dr.  Johnson  kicking  a  huge 
stone  before  him  by  way  of  confuting  Berkeley,  or  clamor¬ 
ously  declaring  that  David  Hume  was  only  milking  the 
bull,  or  that  he  would  sign  the  death-warrant  of  Rousseau 
with  far  greater  readiness  than  that  of  any  criminal  who 
had  been  hanged  during  his  remembrance,  shows  himself 
to  be  wofully  defective  in  the  capacity  for  philosophical 
speculation.  Our  gifts  are  various.  Goldsmith,  who  could 
hardly  open  bis  mouth  without  making  people  laugh  at 
what  seemed  his  ignorance  and  intellectual  presumption, 
was  able  to  write  “  The  Deserted  Village  ”  and  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.”  Boswell  was  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  a  great  conversationist ;  but  he  could  write  the  “  Life 
of  Johnson.” 

“  Johnson  described  him  as  a  fellow  who  had  missed  his 
only  chance  of  immortality  by  not  having  been  alive  when 
the  *  Dunciad  ’  was  written.”  Now  Macaulay  knew  as  well 
when  he  penned  that  sentence  as  does  the  author  of  this 
article  the  circumstance  which  afforded  him  a  pretext  for 
this  dishonest  blow,  and  he  knew  it  was  not  such  as  the 
reader  would  surmise  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  here  set 
down.  Boswell  was  not  so  described  by  the  Doctor.  John¬ 
son  in  the  post-prandial  mood,  sitting  over  wine  with  his 
friends,  makes  a  good-humored  hit  at  Boswell :  “  Ah, 
hadst  thou  been  alive  then  I  ”  This  light  sally  thown  out 
at  a  dinner-table  is  represented  in  the  pages  of  the  vera¬ 
cious  Macaulay  as  a  description. 

In  the  next  sentence  we  are  told  that  Beauclerk  used  his 
name  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  bore.  Now  in  the 
first  place  Beauclerk  was  one  of  those  satirical  men  who 
sneer  at  everybody,  and  whose  sneer  means  little  or  noth-  | 
ing ;  in  the  next,  the  sneer  in  question  was  only  thrown  j 
out  once  —  Macaulay  hints  that  it  was  frequent ;  and  in 
the  third,  Boswell  and  Beauclerk  were  intimate  friends, 
and  Beauclerk  was  most  zealous  in  getting  him  into  the  I 
club.  Thus,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  collate  Macaulay’s  I 
assertions  with  the  original  they  turn  out  to  be  groundless 
and  unjust  fabrications. 

I  have  travelled  through  three  sentences  —  sentences 
coming  in  their  order  at  the  commencement  of  Macaulay’s 
famous  Bill  of  Indictment,  and  in  each  one  discovered  the 
noble  essayist  playing  fast  and  loose  with  truth.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  libel  is  of  the  same  description.  Wherever 
Macaulay  mentions  any  fact  as  substantiating  his  sweeping 
and  ruthless  accusations,  that  fact  is  always  distorted  and 
warped  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  critic  feeds  with  seeming 
joy  upon  every  admission  that  Boswell,  trusting  to  the 
good  nature  and  generous  forbearance  of  bis  reader,  has 
seen  fit  to  make  to  his  own  disadvantage.  If  Boswell  tells  a 
joke  at  his  own  expense,  he  is  a  common  butt  in  the  taverns 
of  London.  If  in  his  genial  way  and  in  connection  with 
Johnson  he  tells  some  little  touching  domestic  incident,  the  j 
amiable  peer  covers  him  with  ridicule.  ”  He  was  a  man  ; 
without  delicacy  and  without  shame,  without  sense  enough  , 
to  know  when  he  was  wounding  the  feelings  of  others  or  I 
when  he  was  exposing  himself  to  derision.”  Who  that  | 
knows  anything  of  Boswell’s  book  does  not  recall  unnum-  | 
bered  instances  in  which  he  refuses  to  relate  some  satirical  | 
ully  of  the  Doctor’s  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  softens  i 
it  down  as  well  as  he  can  if  he  is  obliged  to  narrate  it  V  ' 
Who  does  not  long  to  know  the  particulars  of  that  alterca-  ! 
tion  between  the  Tory  Johnson  and  the.old  Laird  of  Auch-  i 
inleck  when  Greek  met  Greek  in  battle-royal,  but  which,  \ 
like  the  doings  of  the  brave  men  who  preceded  Agamem-  { 
non,  are  without  the  sacred  bard  ?  Who  does  not  remem-  I 
ber  the  shame  and  anger  of  Boswell  at  the  brutality  with  I 
which  he  was  treated  by  Johnson  before  some  strangers,  | 
how  he  wandered  dejected  and  indignant-  about  London,  j 


and  the  awkward  flattery  with  which  Johnson  made  peace  ? 
Boswell  had  delicacy  and  sensibility  in  abundance,  but  he 
was  resolved  that  bis  biography  should  not  be  one  of  swell¬ 
ing  platitudes  and  grandiose  ephemeral  ineptitudes. 

All  this  shallow  and  fallacious  criticism  which  the  read¬ 
ing  public  has  been  perusing  now  for  many  years,  and 
which  has  formed  the  opinions  of  two  generations,  has 
probably  never  met  with  an  indignant  public  contradic¬ 
tion.  Its  violence  and  arrogance  take  the  reader  by  storm. 
Its  boisterous  uproar  and  empty  tempest  of  noise  bend 
down  the  mind  and  overcome  the  very  desire  to  resist 
Boswell’s  talents  are  denied,  his  virtues  degraded  into 
vice,  his  vices  exaggerated  into  crimes ;  his  noble  and 
passionate  affection  for  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  seat 
of  his  ancestors,  his  feudal  pride  in  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  lineage,  his  sincere  and  manly  admiration  for  tal¬ 
ent  and  all  forms  of  spiritual  preeminence,  his  flowing  and 
universal  courtesy,  his  generosity,  bonhommie,  and  conviv¬ 
iality,  his  frank  and  winning  ways,  his,  at  times,  spirited 
and  gallant  behavior,  his  manly  outspokenness  and  his  no 
less  manly  reticence,  the  grand  passion  of  his  life,  his 
high  and  heroic  devotion  to  his  type  and  ideal  of  moral 
and  intellectual  grandeur,  Samuel  Johnson,  are  all  denied, 
or  ignored,  or  ridiculed.  If  Boswell,  delighted  that  his 
little  Veronica  does  not  shrink  from  the  Doctor’s  seamed 
and  ugly  face,  declares  gayly  that  he  will  add  five  hundred 
pounds  to  her  fortune,  if  Boswell  sitting  with  Col  and  his 
rough  Highland  friends  drinks  too  much  whiskey-punch, 
and  if,  being  a  man  of  piety  and  principle,  he  makes 
atonement  for  his  offence  as  religious  men  will,  if  he  writes 
to  Johnson  that  he  is  suffering  from  depression  of  spirits, 
he  is  assailed  and  condemned  at  every  point  by  the  bois¬ 
terous  invective  of  the  critic. 

This  famous  and  yet  infamous  passage  gives  the  snub 
direct  to  everything  frank,  open,  and  confiding,  and  a  pat 
on  the  back  and  a  ”  go  on  and  prosper  ”  to  secrecy,  aflec- 
tation,  and  intellectual  pompositv.  Everything  in  Bos¬ 
well’s  character  and  literary  style  is  bitterly  denounced 
and  scoffed  at  by  Macaulay.  So  resolved  is  he  to  reduce 
Boswell’^s  merit  to  zero  that  he  even  affects  to  scorn  him 
because  he  describes  Johnson  as  he  was,  and  does  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  relate  his  vices  and  shortcomings.  Surely  the 
noble  writer’s  brazen  eulogies,  lavished  so  freely  upon  his 
own  heroes,  cannot  be  set  up  as  models.  Had  Boswell 
concealed  Johnson’s  defects,  and  his  vicious  and  uncouth 
peculiarities,  who  could  endure  his  book  ?  The  work  would 
be  false  and  the  writer  a  sham.  Boswell’s  book  lives  and 
has  power  because  it  is  true.  In  proportion  as  men  are 
themselves  genuine  they  will  admire  and  like  the  man.  It 
was  beyond  the  limit  of  possibility  that  either  Macaulay  or 
Carlyle  should  have  any  close  and  sympathetic  relations 
with  one  who  above  all  others  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
never  swells  and  foams  in  the  vein  of  ’Ercles. 

As  a  proof  of  his  assertion  that  Boswell  was  a  man  of 
the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect,  Macaulay  informs  us 
that  there  are  no  disquisitions  upon  politics,  religion, 
literature,  etc.,  of  any  worth  in  Boswell’s  book.  But 
Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Fielding  contain  no  disquisitions 
on  politics  and  philosophy.  Everybody  is  not  able  to 
make  a  journey  to  Corinth,  to  pour  forth  sounding  lauda¬ 
tions  over  the  British  Constitution  as  exalted  and  elab¬ 
orated  by  the  Whigs,  and  to  discourse  with  fervor  with 
Adam  Smith.  Speculations  upon  money  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  the  shuttlecock  of  trade  kept  up  between  them, 
do  not  require  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  There  are 
such  qualities  as  imagination  and  fancy,  pathos  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  delicate  and  subtle  modes  of  feeling,  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  noble  and  beautiful,  a  love  of  the  facts  of  our  daily 
existence  and  a  truthfulness  of  feeling  concerning  them. 
Homer  knew  presumedly  little  of  philosophy,  but  he  has 
drawn  that  picture  of  Andromache  at  the  Sctean  gate 
weeping  with  her  baby  on  her  arm,  young  and  beautiful, 
like  a  star,  the  plumed  hero  of  Troy  bending  over  him  ; 
Dante  ha.s  told  of  that  frozen  sea  in  which  the  souls  of  un¬ 
just  men  are  immured  to  all  eternity  —  and  these  scenes 
will  live  forever  in  the  souls  of  men,  though  Homer  was  a 
dunce  in  political  economy  and  the  lean  Dante  never  fat- 
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tenud  under  the  safe  shadow  of  a  constitutional  Parliament.  | 
James  Boswell,  too,  has  drawn  that  picture  of  the  young  | 
Scotch  enthusiast  trembling  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  book¬ 
seller’s  shop  in  the  Poultry,  and  the  awful  approach  of  ! 
genius  preceded  by  Tom  Davies.  When  will  that  scene  | 
be  ibrgotten,  or  the  rough  sarcasms  of  genius  and  the  meek-  i 
ness  of  young  enthusiasm  vainly  endeavoring  to  turn  away 
wrath?  Constitutions  are  swept  away  by  time,  money  : 
changes  its  character  and  value,  a  day  comes  when  Adam  \ 
Smith  is  not  heard  of,  philosophy  babbles  a  new  song  and  I 
the  old  one  is  heard  n<S  more ;  but  when  will  arrive  a  day  i 
when  moral  and  intellectual  grandeur  is  not,  and  when  I 
^ung  enthusiasm  does  not  feel  its  approach  to  be  awful  ?  j 
^at  scene  is  perfect  as  anything  in  Homer  or  Fielding.  ' 
It  does  not  stand  alone,  it  is  one  of  many  truthful  and  ex-  j 
quisite  pictures  of  human  life  worthy  of  the  great  father  j 
of  poetry  himself,  who,  for  all  we  know,  had  not  “  thunder-  | 
ous  brows  ”  at  all,  but  a  face  unremarkable  or  bad,  like  I 
Boswell’s,  or  Dante’s,  or  Goldsmith’s.  That  book  is  full  of  ! 
sketches  and  scenes  observed  by  the  eye  and  with  the  keen  ' 
penetration  of  genius,  and  drawn  for  us  by  a  master  hand.  i 
The  meeting  of  Johnson  and  Wilkes,  and  the  “  too,  too  ” 
of  the  sage,  —  “one  of  his  habitual  mutterings”  on  discov-  , 
ering  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  hornet’s  nest  of  patriots  and  j 
Americans,  —  and  the  gradual  thawing  of  the  stern  moralist  I 
in  the  genial  companionship  of  the  gay  and  kindly  Jack 
Wilkes  ;  the  behavior  of  the  Doctor  in  St  Clement  Danes, 
and  his  mode  of  repeating  the  awful  passages  in  the  Litany 
—  all  this  is  grand  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  If  not 
writ  in  the  high  epic  style  it  treats  of  high  epic  matter,  and 
treats  thereof  in  the  mode  best  suited  to  the  times.  To 
sympathize  tenderly  and  deeply  with  character  and  with 
mental  sufiering,  to  humble  oneS  self  before  greatness,  to 
attach  one’s  self  to  it  with  passionate  devotion,  and  so  to 
write  in  loose  prose  what  is  great  as  the  greatest  poem,  has 
fallen  to  few,  and  it  has  fallen  to  James  Boswell. 

It  is  absurd  to  think  of  Boswell  as  a  dwarf  elevated  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant.  That  he  rendered  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  Johnson  is  not  his  peculiar  merit,  though  it  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  its  credit  we  should  be  always  retrtly  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  How  many  others  beside  Boswell  heard  and 
were  astonished  at  that  masterly  power  of  improvisation, 
yet  were  never  sufficiently  loyal  to  genius  to  endeavor  to 
reduce  it  to  writing  I  But  it  is  precisely  in  those  parts  of 
'  the  book  where  his  mind,  stimulated  by  the  humor,  ridicule 
^  grandeur  of  a  particular  circumstance,  sets  by  for 
awHde  its  usual  task  of  recording  Jobnsoniana  and  delivers 
itself  freely  from  its  own  wealth  of  humor  and  observation, 
that  Boswell  becomes  really  great.  There  is  then  in  our 
language  no  such  master  of  description.  It  is  not  merely 
the  form  and  coloring  of  the  circumstance  that  he  brings 
before  us.  He  penetrates  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and 
so  his  sketches  are  full  of  feeling.  'The  event  grows  and 
changes  upon  the  brain  with  the  vividness  and  regularity 
of  nature.  Tom  Davies  advancing  to  announce  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  sage  with  the  air  of  Horatio  in  “  Hamlet,” 
“  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes;  ”  Johnson  taking  up  a  book  to 
compose  bis  mind  on  learning  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
in  lace ;  Goldsmith  lingering  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cut  in  and  shine  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  party ;  the  unconscious  sage  shouldering  down  the 
porter  in  the  street;  that  celebrated  horse-laugh  that  re¬ 
sounded  from  Temple  Bar  to  Houndsditch  in  the  silence 
of  the  night ;  Johnson,  puffing  hard  with  passion  struggling 
for  a  vent,  or,  with  large  gloves  on  his  hands,  dusting  and 
•  arranging  his  books  —  all  are  perfect.  The  perfection  of 
these  scenes  is  the  perfection  that  genius  is  able  to  give  to 
its  work.  The  things  described  are  the  right  things,  the 
words  used  are  the  right  words  —  truthful  and  simple  and 
unconscious  as  the  great  father  of  poetry  himself. 

Yet  it  is  not  Boswell’s  literary  so  much  as  his  moral 
worth  that  I  feel  pleasure  in  substantiating.  The  glimpses 
of  his  amiable  and  benevolent  character  seen  in  every 
page  are  such  as  should  cure  the  spleen  of  the  most  hard¬ 
hearted  critic.  The  severe  things  said  of  himself  which 
he  has  introduced  out  of  respect  for  the  system  and  reason 
of  his  book,  and  the  many  severe  things  said  of  others 


which  he  has  refused  to  set  down,  his  habit  in  travelling 
of  searching  out  even  the  remotest  and  poorest  of  his  rels- 
lions  and  ancestral  friends,  all  reveal  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion  and  a  manly  spirit. 

Macaulay  has  poured  bitter  scorn  upon  his  record  of  hit 
fears  when  sailing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  through  a 
storm  in  and  out  between  the  Hebrides.  Whether  Macau, 
lay,  in  a  similar  situation,  would  have  shown  greater 
prowess  I  cannot  tell ;  but  we  may  know  that  bad  he  felt 
as  Boswell  did  on  the  occasion,  and  as  many  brave  and 
good  men  have  felt,  he  would  have  concealed  his  panic  iu 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  if  compelled  afterwards  to  write 
upon  the  voyage,  would  have  treated  of  it  in  a  certain 
style  of  pompous  self-complacency. 

Beauclerk  and  Sheridan,  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  were 
proud  and  stiff-necked.  They  saw  that  Johnson’s  gauche- 
ries  and  unfashionable  ways  gave  them  a  chance  of  com- 


anything  on  their  part  that  could  be  construed  into  hero- 
worship  and  discipleship  would  render  them  ridiculous,  and 
expose  them  to  that  derision  which  Boswell  saw  and  dared. 
In  Johnson’s  presence  they  were  crushed  and  silenced  be¬ 
fore  the  might  of  his  genius,  but  in  secret  they  rebelled 
against  his  authority.  They  would  not  give  him  their 
hearts,  and  they  suffered  for  it.  Genius  and  sense  which 
they  would  not  welcome  and  love,  and  before  which  they 
would  not  yield,  impinged  upon  them  each  day,  and  their 
self-love  was  hurt.  They  kept  sore  places  sore  hy  diligent 
nursing.  Their  nightly  pillows  were  acquainted  with  the 
bitter  and  devouring  thoughts  of  mortified  vanity.  Even 
Goldsmith,  a  man  of  genius,  who  owed  much  to  Johnson, 
and  saw  clearly  his  great  merit,  would  not  lower  his  proud 
bead  and  accept  him  frankly  and  loyally  as  his  superior. 
He,  more  than  the  rest,  fed  in  his  heart  a  brood  of  venom¬ 
ous  thoughts  that  stung  and  devoured  him  in  the  dark, 
poisoning  the  springs  of  his  spiritual  life,  torturing  his 
mind  with  the  keen  fangs  of  envy.  Boswell  alone  of  that 
brilliant  circle  loyally  accepted  Johnson  as  his  superior. 
He  was  young  and  untainted  by  the  world.  He  was  a 
patrician,  and  could  afford  to  associate  with  an  “auld 
dominie.”  He  recognized  Johnson’s  greatness  at  once. 

I  He  clove  to  him  throughout  his  life,  and  he  had  his  re- 
I  ward.  His  association  with  Johnson  was  to  him  a  life-long 
blessing.  It  was  a  pure  and  noble  passion,  as  splendid  an 
I  instance  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  as  history  affords.  It 
I  was  not  to  earn  fame  or  consideration,  or  in  any  way  to 
I  advance  himself,  that  he  loved  and  reverenced  Dr.  John- 
I  son.  No  selfish  motive  mingled  with  that  pure  and  ardent 
passion.  The  thought  of  Johnson  was  misery  to  Gold- 
I  smith :  it  was,  in  the  soul  of  Boswell,  a  well-spring  of 
I  goodness  and  joy.  From  his  intercourse  with  Johnson  his 
resolutions  were  strengthened,  his  virtues  were  confirmed, 
his  piety  was  made  deeper,  bis  affections  were  purified  and 
enlarged,  his  temper  was  enlivened,  his  happiness  im¬ 
mensely  increased.  This  was  his  reward.  'The  praise  or 
blame  of  men  could  not  diminish  that. 

That  brutal  assault  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  since  reprinted  with  the  rest  of  Macaulay's 
essays,  will  not  hurt  him.  Carlyle’s  compassion  and  lofty 
sufferance  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  reward  which  nature 
I  gave  him,  or  strike  a  pang  into  his  generous  and  kindly 
■  heart.  He  sleeps  at  Auchinleck,  hard  by  those  ancestral 
j  trees  beneath  whose  shadow  he  wandered  with  his  great 
j  friend,  to  whom  he  confided  the  love  that  he  felt  for  its 
i  fields  and  rocks  even  from  boyish  days.  But  though  Bos- 
I  well  is  dead,  his  reputation  is  abroad  and  living.  It  can 
j  be  hurt  by  lies  and  calumnies,  it  can  be  tarnished  by  cen- 
I  sure,  it  shrinks  from  foal  words,  for  it  lives  in  men’s  minds. 

Boswell  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  which  produces 
poets.  His  work  is  full  of  poetic  feeling  and  pathos. 
The  moral  grandeur  of  Johnson  is  seen  through  that  book 
as  might  his  material  form  through  a  sheet  of  the  purest 
crystal.  This  book  is  a  window  through  which  we  look 
upon  that  strange  heroic  figure,  and  it  is  such  because  Bos¬ 
well  was  a  gre^t  man,  and  not  because  he  was  small. 
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TWO  CITIES  — TWO  BOOKS. 

It  is  a  curious  fate  to  have  befallen  towns  which  were 
once  the  most  eminent  and  influential  in  the  world,  to  have 
become  “  playgrounds  of  Europe,”  objects  of  holiday  ex- 
carsions,  the  scene  of  sight-seeing,  the  haunt  of  strangers. 

If  London  should  ever  fall  into  decadence  and  decay,  it  is  : 
a  consolation  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  will  \ 
bring  wandering  hordes  across  the  Atlantic,  or  tempt  the  | 
Continental  to  dare  the  dangers  of  the  Channel.  The 
Florentines  and  Venetians  have  long  been  used  to  the  fate  j 
which  the  splendor  of  their  former  existence  has  exposed  | 
them  to  in  their  downfall ;  and  yet  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  j 
that  it  has  not  given  an  additional  pang  to  the  patriotic  ^ 
citizen  of  either  city,  to  know  how  much  its  present  life  is  | 
dependent  upon  hotels  and  lodging-houses ;  shops  in  which  | 
the  relics  of  old  houses  are  cheapened  in  every  language  I 
under  heaven ;  and  dealers  who  are  gradually  transferrin<r  ^ 
these  pictures  and  treasures  to  every  corner  of  the  eartK  I 
Nothing  but  Locandas,  guest-houses,  along  the  Lung- Arno :  I 
nothing  but  caravanseras  of  Forestieri  in  the  palaces  of  j 
the  Grand  Canal.  It  is  very  good  for  trade,  no  doubt; 
brings  money  to  the  country,  helps  a  great  many  people 
to  live,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  is  humbling  to  the  great  towns, 
once  so  regal,  and  still  full  of  the  traces  of  regnant  power, 
wealth,  genius,  and  strength.  Genius,  most  independent, 
yet  most  dependent  of  all  great  things,  must  infallibly, 
alas  I  one  time  or  another,  come  to  the  auction-room  :  but 
power,  and  wealth,  and  physical  force,  once  so  abounding 
and  arrogant  in  these  splendid  abodes  of  a  great  race, 
should,  one  might  have  thought,  have  preserved  them  from 
the  fate  of  the  slave  whose  beauty  is  for  the  pleasure  of  her 
master.  But  the  power  and  the  strength  have  gone,  the 
wealth  has  disappeared  —  and  we  all  rush  to  stare  and 
peep,  and  gape  and  chatter,  where  a  stern  Signoria,  or  a 
great  Doge,  would  soon  have  made  short  work  with  in¬ 
truders.  To  think  of  the  time  when  an  incautious  stranorer  , 
was  clapped  suddenly  in  prison  for  having  ventured  to  say  1 
that  he  had  not  thought  there  was  in  Florence  wealth  j 
enough  to  erect  such  a  great  work  as  Giotto’s  Campanile  1  I 
—  a  mere  extravagant  utterance  of  admiration  ;  and  then  | 
to  remember  how  every  vulgar  sight-seer  pokes  about, 
Murray  in  hand.  Nay,  not  oven  with  Murray.  Cheap 
guide-books  for  the  million  now  flutter  about  the  insulted 
st^ts,  all  full  of  cheap  jewelry  and  mosaics  for  the 
million  also ;  and  we  stand  aghast,  gazing  at  the  tourists 
who  “  do  ”  Florence,  wondering  what  strange  wind  blew 
tlmt  goose-flock  thither,  and  what  their  cackling  has  to  do 
with  the  great,  serious,  noble  old  town.  Something  of  the 
same  feeling  of  ludicrous  inappropriateness  came  o'ver  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  whom  —  holding  out  to  him  a  cheap 
copy  of  a  great  romance  —  a  respectable  bookseller  in 
Florence  exhorted  to  publish  something  about  the  City  of 
Flowers.  “  We  sell  as  many  as  five  hundred  copies  of  j 
this  in  a  season,”  he  said,  by  way  of  encouragement.  The  I 
book  was  “  Romola ;  ”  and  if  there  could  be  anything  much 
more  quaint  and  strange  than  the  invasion  of  the  jealous 
Md  proud  old  town  by  Mr.  Cook’s  excursionists,  it  would 
be  the  vision  thus  suggested  to  us  of  an  excursionist  sally- 
i“8  forth  with  “  Romola  ”  instead  of  Baedeker  in  his  hand  to 
"do  ”  Florence.  The  very  soul  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  in  this 
droll  combination. 

But  the  gentle  reader  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  with 
the  multitudfe  to  stare  and  gape.  He  (or  she)  is  capable, 
always  capable,  of  understanding  the  just  affinities  as  well 
as  the  absurdities  of  such  a  conjunction  ;  and  accordingly 
we  may  be  permitted  to  discuss  Florence  and  Romola  to¬ 
gether  to  his  sympathetic  ear,  and  even  to  suggest  another 
combination  of  a  similar  character,  which,  as  it  was  made 
a  number  of  years  ago,  has  ceased  perhaps  to  strike  the 
xnagination  of  the  world.  It  would  be  perhaps  a  mistake 
to  say  that  Consuelo  was  to  Venice  what  Romola  is  to 
Florence.  There  is  not  much  symbolic  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  great  and  beautiful  city  of  the  waters  —  so  gay, 

10  fair,  so  splendid,  glorious  in  sunshine,  still  more  glorious, 
costly,  and  magnificent  in  art  —  and  the  honest,  pure,  sin¬ 


cere,  and  simple-hearted  singer  whom  one  of  the  greatest 
of  French  romancists  has  planted  in  her  streets;  not 
nearly  so  much  as  there  is  between  the  noble,  serious, 
somewhat  solemn  town  of  Florence,  and  the  equally  noble, 
lofly,  and  still  more  solemn  presence  of  the  young  Floren¬ 
tine  who  is  our  English  novelist’s  ideal.  But  yet  these 
two  figures  are  each  of  them  inalienably  connected  with 
their  separate  city.  To  ourselves  we  avow,  having  but  a 
moderate  appreciation  even  of  the  divinest  marme,  the 
daughter  of  the  Bardi  is  more  interesting  than  the  Venus 
of  the  Medici,  that  stone  woman  who  has  inhabited  Flor¬ 
ence  for  ages,  and  awakened  many  artistic  raptures ;  and 
even  Titian’s  daughter,  or  his  Flora,  or  his  Bella  Donna, 
lovely  though  these  ladies  are,  are  scarcely  so  attractive 
to  us  as  Consuelo,  threading  her  shells  on  the  steps  of  the 
Piazzetta,  living  spotless  in  her  garret,  daughter  of  the 
people,  opera-singer,  zingarella  —  but  yet  as  sweet,  as  no¬ 
ble,  and  as  pure  as  any  ideal  woman  ever  created.  The 
two  figures  are  altogether  unlike  each  other.  They  come 
from  two  different  types  of  genius,  different  even  in  na¬ 
tionality,  only  alike  in  power  —  and  they  are  curiously 
significant  of  a  hundred  differences  of  the  most  subtle 
character,  in  nature  as  well  as  in  art.  Consuelo  is  the 
elder  of  the  two.  Had  she  been  intended  to  embody  and 
represent  the  soul  of  Venice  as  Romola  does  that  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  she  would  no  doubt  have  been,  like  Romola,  a  pa¬ 
trician,  endowed  with  that  natural  magnificence  which 
breathes  through  Venice,  which  impresses  us  in  every 
palace  front,  and  —  quenching  one  eft'ect  of  art  in  another 

—  leave  us  untouched  by  any  individual  Titian  or  Vero¬ 
nese,  lost  in  a  wonder  of  admiration  over  the  splendor, 
vastness,  and  pomp  of  the  halls  in  which  these  great  paint¬ 
ers  are  but  as  magnificent  decorators,  subservient  to,  not 
masters  of,  the  princely  place  in  which  they  worked.  But 
here  the  real  democratic  soul  of  the  French  woman — a 
different  thing  altogether  from  the  reflective  and  philo¬ 
sophical  democracy  with  which  wo  islanders  play  —  has 
come  in  characteristically,  selecting  her  heroine  from  the 
steps  of  the  Piazzetta,  as  we  have  said ;  from  the  tumble- 
down  tenements  of  the  Corte-Minelli,  not  from  the  palaces, 

—  making  her,  so  far  as  she  is  a  type  at  all,  the  type  not  of 
Venice  magnificent,  but  of  Venice  poor,  light-hearted,  reck¬ 
less,  and  joyous.  This  involves  a  great  and  fundamental 
difference  of  plan  in  the  two  works ;  but  not  less  great  in  the 
difference  of  character.  Consuelo  belongs  to  yesterday  —  to 
an  order  of  conception  which,  we  fear,  no  longer  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  while  Romola,  de¬ 
spite  the  extraordinary  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  drape 
her  according  to  the  very  fashion  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
embodies  the  last  thought  of  art,  the  reigning  ideal  of  the 
moment.  No  doubt  this  difference  is  no  temporary  but  a 
perennial  one,  reappearing  continually  in  all  kinds  of  po¬ 
etic  creation,  and  indeed  in  all  periods  of  artistic  history. 
It  is  the  same  difference  which  exists  between  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  between  Raphael  and  Michael- Angelo.  The 
one  all  sweetness,  spontaneous  movement,  soft  repose,  un¬ 
conscious  grace;  the  other,  conscious  to  the  very  finger¬ 
tips,  full  of  effort,  thought,  self-contemplation  —  noble 
effort  indeed,  a  majestic  strain  of  mind  and  muscles  —  but 
still  a  strain.  Perhaps,  however,  this  peculiarity  makes 
Romola  a  better  representative  of  the  combatant,  proud, 
self-conscious  city  to  which  she  belongs,  and  which,  if  not 
more  really  great  than  Venice,  has  at  least  a  more  solemn 
self-assertion  in  its  looks,  a  determination  more  marked 
and  bitter,  less  easy,  large,  and  natural,  to  be  the  first  and 

!  greatest  of  cities.  Venice,  separated  from  all  other  towns 
by  her  very  design  and  nature,  alone  in  the  world  as  it 
were  —  no  rival  possible  to  her  beauty,  whosoever  might 
threaten  her  power  —  reaps  the  adantage  of  her  unique 

i  position  in  a  certain  ease  of  mind  and  leisure  of  procedure. 

I  But  Florence,  with  so  many  rivals  round  her,  had  to  hold 

1  her  own  at  every  moment,  with  that  strain  which  begets 
arrogance  in  success,  and  self-regard  at  all  times. 

Florence,  notwithstanding  the  brightness  of  the  picture 
which  strikes  the  traveller  when  he  first  enters  the  town, 
is  not  a  gay  city ;  everything  that  is  characteristic  to  the 
Tuscan  mind  is  of  a  grave  and  serious  nature.  The  houses 
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which  riie  out  of  the  Arno,  bright  with  soft  tints  of  color, 
irreguUr,  picturesque,  various,  with  roofs  at  every  possible 
elevation,  the  one  sole  point  necessary  being,  that  no  two 
should  have  th,e  same  level  —  the  outline  broken  with  > 
loggias,  balconies,  projecting  lines,  quaint  cupolas,  and  ; 
spires;  the  stream  flowing  full  below,  reflecting  every  i 
salient  point,  every  window  on  the  high  perpendicular  line,  j 
even’  cloud  on  the  blue  overarching  sky ;  this  fair  coniunc-  | 
tion  gives,  at  the  first  glance,  that  gleam  of  color,  light, 
sunshine,  and  warmth,  which  is  conventionally  necessary 
to  an  Italian  town  —  the  sunny  South,  as  we  all  say  with 
indiscriminate  fervor.  But  there  are  many  days  in  which  ' 
Florence  reminds  the  spectator  of  everything  in  the  world  : 
rather  than  the  sunny  South  ;  and  neither  the  mind  of  her  ' 
people  nor  tdie  architecture  of  her  streets  is  of  a  light  de-  ^ 
scrip  ion.  Dante,  Macchiavelli,  Savonarola,  Michael- An-  I 
gelo,  are  names  that  give  the  mind  no  superficial  sensation  j 
of  pleasurableness,  but  represent  to  us  perhaps  the  most  I 
serious  men  who  have  figured  on  earth  —  men  of  a  certain  i 
mountainous  vastness  and  grandeur,  with  great  light  some-  i 
times  dwelling  on  their  heads,  but  still  oflener  wrapped  in 
great  glooms,  absorbed  in  contemplr.tion  of  the  saddest  side  I 
of  nature,  their  heads  striking  the  stars,  their  souls  en- 
groseed  with  high  questions,  and  problems  such  as  have  no 
easy  solution.  We  have  placed  among  these  a  name  | 
which  some  may  think  too  highly  honored  ;  but  the  cynic  \ 
philosopher  and  statesman  is  as  characteristic  of  the  peo-  I 
pie  as  the  great  poet,  the  great  preacher,  the  great  painter,  | 
all  toiling  in  sorrow  and  pity  and  wrath  between  a  sub¬ 
lime  God  and  a  miserable  world  lost  in  wickedness.  Serious 
as  death  and  life  can  make  them,  are  all  these  great  spirits, 
called  gloomy  by  superficial  spectators  who  cannot  see  be¬ 
neath  the  gloom  the  pathetic  humanity,  the  love  and  yearn¬ 
ing  within ;  and  so  are  their  houses  serious,  great  walls,  half 
fortress,  half  prison,  with  projecting  Tuscan  roofs,  which, 
like  a  broad  hat  over  a  fair  brow,  veil  the  countenance  of 
the  city,  so  to  speak,  and  convey  a  perpetual  impression  of 
brooding  solemnity,  if  not  of  complot  and  conspiracy.  The 
churches,  except  perhaps  the  warm,  familiar,  curtained  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  Annunziata,  are,  like  the  city,  solemn,  with  a 
dim  greatness  of  half-light,  which  adds  to  their  size  and 
effect,  but  somewhat  chills  the  eye  accustomed  to  Gothic 
variety  of  light  and  shade.  They  are  places  in  which  it  is 
easier  to  imagine  a  great  mediseval  audience  listening,  ab¬ 
sorbed,  to  a  great  sermon  —  intent  on  the  strain  of  burn¬ 
ing  words  which  came  from  lips  such  as  those  of  Savo¬ 
narola  —  than  to  realize  the  presence  of  devout  worshippers 
of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  devotion,  celestial  music,  rich 
vest  ments,  and  clouds  of  incense.  The  oldest  of  Florentine 
churches  indeed  —  Dante’s  “  bel  San  Giovanni,”  the  old 
Baptistery  in  which  all  the  old  Florentines,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  had  their  baptism  —  is  scarcely  beautiful  at  all  with¬ 
out,  —  a  round  strange  erection,  without  either  majesty  or 
grat  e  of  outline ;  but  within  has  a  charm  of  solemnity,  al¬ 
most  of  sadness,  like  some  old  mother  brooding  over  the 
memory  of  generations  of  her  children  who  have  passed 
nway  —  old,  old.  meditative  still,  lost  in  a  deep  and  silent 
moui  nfulness.  The  great  round  of  the  walls,  so  unimpres¬ 
sive  outside,  has  within  a  severe  and  lolly  grandeur. 
Standing  at  the  door  on  a  sunny  summer  morning  not  long 
ago,  what  thoughts  gleamed  across  one’s  mind  I  The  vast 
great  walls  rising  up  dimly  in  that  twilight  coolness  which 
is  so  grateful  in  a  warm  country  —  the  vast  roof  tapering 
yet  further  up,  with  one  cold  pale  star  of  light  in  the  centre, 
a  few  figures  dwarfed  by  its  greatness,  standing  like  ghosts 
about  the  pavement  below  —  one  or  two  kneeling  in  the 
deep  stillness ;  while  outside  all  was  light  and  sound  in 
the  Piazza,  and  through  the  opposite  doors  a  white  span  of 
sunny  pavement  appeared  dazzling  and  blazing.  Not 
much  less  impressive  than  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  most 
eloquent  of  all  sermons  in  stone,  is  the  great  silent  round 
of  the  old  Baptistery,  with  all  its  associations  of  birth  and 
baptism,  solemn  as  life  and  death. 

And  so  is  the  Cathedral  across  the  way,  massive  and 
grand,  in  large  lines,  like  a  royal  Juno  among  buildings; 
but,  like  the  Baptistery,  dark  and  still  and  solemn,  musing 
in  mighty  emptiness  and  sadness.  To  see  those  beautifur. 


mournful  places,  and  to  remember  how  Michael  Angelo 
for  one,  with  fine  Florentine  inflation,  spoke  of  them,  plan¬ 
ning  his  dome  for  St.  Peter’s  to  be  the  sister  of  this  dome 
which  to  his  eyes  was  perfect,  “  piu  grande  ma  non  pin 
bella,”  and  bragging  of  the  Baptistery  gates  that  they  were 
fit  to  be  gates  of  Paradise,  is  of  itself  a  most  notable  sign 
of  the  characteristic  self-consciousness  and  self-assertion 
of  the  town.  The  palaces  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
churches :  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  for  example.  How  strong, 
how  self-contained  (not  in  our  Scotch  sense  of  the  word, 
dear  northern  reader),  how  invincible,  in  grave  patience 
and  stillness,  stands  that  old  house  like  a  rock,  under  its 
deep  roof,  defying  time,  and  storm,  and  war,  and  misfort¬ 
une,  yet  sad  as  things  eternal  ever  seem,  with  a  strange 
realization  of  the  transitoriness  of  everything  around  I  The 
flowers  they  sell  on  the  stone  bench  round  Us  huge  old 
wall,  underneath  the  huge  irons  in  which  flags  have 
flaunted  and  torches  burned  for  hundreds  of  years  on  tri¬ 
umphal  occasions  —  the  sheaves  of  lily  of  the  valley,  white 
lilac,  white  narcissus,  already  abundant  and  scenting  all  the 
air  in  the  first  cold  days  of  April  —  seem  scarcely  more 
evanescent  than  the  crowd  of  men  and  women  who  have 
bloomed  and  passed  and  gone  into  darkness  while  the  old 
wall  stood  fast,  without  getting  so  much  as  a  wrinkle,  a 
line  chiseled  by  age  upon  its  rugged  stones.  The  Strozzi 
palace  is  pure  Florentine ;  and  so  of  a  less  gracious  kind 
IS  the  Pitti,  not  a  benign  or  royal  place,  or  in  the  least 
betraying  by  any  smile  or  triumph  the  wonderful  treasures 
it  holds  fast,  but  grim  and  strong  in  a  sober  greatness, 
self-concentrated,  aware  of  its  own  wealth.  The  old  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Signoria  in  the  great  market-place  is  more  pict¬ 
uresque,  with  its  beautiful  rugged  old  tower,  stately  and 
strong,  so  finely  poised  between  the  sky  and  Florence; 
but  it  also  is  grave  to  extremity  —  smileless  and  serious. 
The  square  below  of  a  market  morning  is  brimful  of  Tus¬ 
can  figures,  in  great  cloaks,  brown  and  vast,  with  flaps  of 
colored  lining,  green  and  blue,  such  as  the  old  painters 
loved ;  peasants  from  the  country,  sunburnt,  olive-colored. 
The  Piazza  has  a  curious  significant  appearance,  c^uite 
novel  to  English  eves,  with  its  crowd,  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  men.  'fhe  hum  of  this  crowd  as  you  stand 
and  listen  in  the  beautiful  Orcagna  loggia,  with  Benve¬ 
nuto’s  Perseus,  slim  and  splendid,  slaying  the  monster,  over 
your  head,  is  as  strange  as  the  scene ;  a  hum  all  male, 
deep  and  strong,  with  scarcely  one  piping  treble  in  all  its 
stern  body  of  sound.  The  assemblage,  and  the  strange, 
deep  hum  of  it,  strikes  the  unaccustomed  eye  and  ear  with 
wonder  and  half  alarm,  as  if  it  must  mean  something.  But 
it  means  nothing  —  except  that  so  many  contadini  have 
come  in  from  all  the  glimmering  white  villages  between 
this  and  the  Apennines,  and  are  telling  their  news  and 
bearing  it,  and  transacting  their  business,  in  their  deep 
voices.  There,  though  you  would  not  think  it,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  great  sejuare,  amid  doubtless  a  deeper  hum  from 
a  still  more  serious  crowd,  Savonarola  was  burnt  in  the 
face  of  day  four  hundred  years  ago — a  notable  recollect 
tion  enough.  Not  a  joyful  sight  for  any  city  to  see ;  her 
best  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  her  worst,  the  voice  of  right¬ 
eousness  quenched  in  flames  and  smoke,  while  the  unright¬ 
eous  sat  nigh  and  uttered  judgment.  This,  too,  the  old 
city  has  seen  more  than  once  in  her  career ;  and,  like  other 
places,  has  gathered  up  the  relics  of  the  men  she  slew, 
and  worshipped  them,  and  bewailed  herself  for  their  loss 
—  afler  having  slain  them.  But  that,  indeed,  is  not  pecul¬ 
iar  to  Florence  as  her  gravity  is,  and  self-love,  and  splen¬ 
did  self-sufficiency.  The  spectator  feels  how  completely  in 
the  day  of  her  splendor,  while  real  strength  remained  to 
her,  the  proud  ola  city  stood  upon  her  greatness,  believing 
herself  more  noble,  more  beautiful,  more  richly  decked, 
more  full  of  might  and  genius,  than  any  other  city  or  na¬ 
tion  —  Florence  against  &e  world. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  resemblance  of 
Romola  to  her  city  is  entirely  intentional  on  the  part  of 
the  author  of  “  Romola  ;  ”  for  there  are  points  in  this 
character,  lofly  as  it  is,  which  are  not  lovable,  and  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  highest  ideal.  Romola  is,  the  reader 
remembers,  &e  daughter  of  an  old  philosopher,  brought  up 
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by  him  upon  books  and  the  pagan  tradition,  which  those  in  j 
days,  as  a  little  in  our  own,  bad  returned  upon  the  tracks  ' 
of  Christianity  to  boast  itself  more  perfect  in  high  stoi-  j 
cism,  courage,  and  moral  greatness  than  the  passionate  i 
and  imperfect  religion  of  the  time.  Old  Bardo  dei  Bardi 
was  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  age,  devoted  soul  and  life  to  | 
the  study  of  that  great  literature  of  the  past  which  in  his  i 
eyes  was  superior  to  anything  of  the  present,  to  the  foolish  | 
crowds  of  ordinary  human  creatures  round,  and  all  the  i 
vulgar  transactions  of  living  and  dying.  So,  too,  his  young  I 
daughter  was  trained  to  think,  brought  up  in  a  proud  | 
seclusion,  a  little  leavened  by  the  painful  humility  of  | 
knowing  that  she  was  but  a  woman  and  could  never  carry  ' 
out  her  father’s  work  as  her  brother  could  have  done,  who  ; 
had  declined  to  sacrifice  his  existence  to  the  old  scholar,  { 
and  bad  been  bitterly  repudiated  by  the  father,  and  ; 
scarcely  less  condemned  by  Komola  herself.  Thus  Ro-  i 
mola’s  attitude  from  the  very  first  is  one  altogether  sepa-  { 
rated  from  ordinary  life,  above  it,  innocently  yet  proudly  1 
contemptuous  of  it,  and  of  common  Christianity,  common 
existence  —  raised  upon  a  pedestal  of  seclusion,  learning,  j 
and  ignorance,  knowing  nothing,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  of 
the  world  which  she  disdains.  The  character  thus  formed 
captivates  many  imaginations  incapable  of  perceiving,  or  i 
unwilling  to  perceive,  that  the  loAiness  of  tone  which  may  ' 
thus  be  attained  can  only  be  gained  in  conjunction  with  a  | 
narrowness  which  is  fatal  to  true  grandeur.  Romola  is 
beautiful,  graceful,  high-minded,  and  sweet  in  her  reserved  , 
and  maidenly  calm  —  innocent  herself  as  an  angel,  but 
without  that  fragrance  of  innocence  which  makes  the 
childlike  soul  believe  in  others  as  in  itself.  She  knows  ! 
herself  pure,  noble,  and  true;  but  the  world  which  she  , 
sees  from  the  great  barred  windows  of  the  old  high  prison-  ' 
palace,  is  not,  she  knows,  true  and  noble  and  pure,  but  a  i 
common  thing  which  she  has  been  taught  to  despise, 
which  is  beneath  her,  a  thing  to  be  greatly  contemptuous  ! 
of.  Here  and  there  is  one  figure,  who,  like  herself,  is  i 
raised  above  it,  keeping  his  skirts  apart  from  its  touch,  | 
disdaining  the  rascal  multitude ;  but  with  that  multitude  ' 
itself  the  girl  has  no  sympathy.  It  is  not  that  she  thinks 
too  highly  of  her  individual  acquirements  —  for  in  respect 
to  these,  indeed,  she  is  kept  on  a  safe  level  of  humility  — 
or  is  vain  of  a  beauty  of  which  she  is  scarcely  conscious. 
There  is  no  vanity  in  her ;  but  vanity  itself  is  a  venial  and  j 
human  imperfection  in  comparison  with  the  lofty  narrow  j 
sense  of  a  vague  but  great  superiority,  which  is  in  the  very 
ur  she  breathes.  Strangely  enough,  though  all  the  world  i 
appreciates  the  forbidding  character  of  that  spiritual  pride  | 
which  says,  I  am  holier  than  thou,  a  great  portion  of  the  i 
world  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  intellectual  self-asser-  j 
tion  which  claims  to  be  nobler,  loftier  than  the  rest  of 
humanity;  and  the  reader  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  great  writer  who  created  Romola  intended  to  suggest 
any  defect  in  the  nature  so  loftily  limited,  so  proudly  nar-  ' 
row. 

In  the  earliest  scene  which  presents  this  beautiful 
creature  to  us,  the  key-note  of  her  character  is  clearly 
•truck  and  indicated.  She  is  answering  her  father’s  bitter  ^ 
apprehensions  of  being  forgotten,  his  scholarly  petty  mur- 
murings  and  repinings  over  the  probable  substitution  of  i 
wme  other  name  for  his,  and  his  assertion  of  his  “  right  \ 
to  be  remembered.”  ‘*  Nevertheless,  father,”  she  says,  “  it  I 
is  a  great  gift  of  the  gods  to  be  born  with  a  hatred  and 
contempt  of  all  injustice  and  meanness.  Yours  is  a  higher  | 
lot  never  to  have  lied  and  truckled,  than  to  have  shared 
honors  won  by  dishonor.  There  is  strength  in  scorn  as 
there  is  in  the  martial  fury  by  which  men  become  insen- 
•ible  to  wounds.”  We  might  say  this  was  strange  Ian- 
wage  for  a  girl  of  eighteen,  were  it  not  very  certain  that 
there  are  few  things  youth  adopts  more  easily,  or  holds 
with  more  absolute  faith,  than  this  high  doctrine  of  supe¬ 
rior  rights,  and  “  the  strength  of  scorn.”  But  there  is  no 
tender  amusement  in  the  author’s  tone,  as  if  she  meant  us 
to  feel  her  beautiful  Romola  to  be  a  victim  to  y’outh’s  de- 
jtuive  innocent  grandeur  of  self-contemplation,  but  a  grav¬ 
ity  which  precludes  all  possibility  of  humor,  a  stately  set¬ 
ting  forth  of  the  position  as  most  real  and  most  noble. 


She  is  Florence  personified ;  proud,  nothing  doubting,  if 
not  her  own,  yet  her  father’s  “  right  to  be  remembered,” 
feeling  it  natural  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
should  give  way  to  that  just  ambition.  This  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  her  character  is  built.  She  is  never 
throughout  the  story  on  a  level  with  any  one  she  encoun¬ 
ters,  unless,  perhaps,  it  is  the  sovereign  presence  of  Savo¬ 
narola.  To  all  others  she  stoops  —  even  in  the  first  warmth 
of  love,  to  Tito,  who  is  her  opposite,  not  her  complement. 
She  stoops  to  him,  as  long  as  he  does  well,  with  ineti’able 
tenderness  and  self-subduing;  but  the  moment  be  has 
committed  his  deadly  sin  against  her,  rises  at  once  to  her 
old  attitude,  fatally  above  him,  clad  as  with  invincible 
armor  in  that  “  strength  of  scorn  ”  which  had  been  her 
earliest  conception  of  moral  grandeur.  Though  she  is 
temporarily  brought  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola, 
and  for  a  while,  recognizing  even  in  spite  of  herself  the 
greatness  of  his  work  and  his  aims,  bows  her  proud  head 
to  his  command,  and  even  accepts,  deeply  against  her  will, 
the  confessor  he  gives  her,  there  is  no  real  change  wrought 
in  her.  She  is  proudly  pitiful,  tender,  visiting  like  a  queen 
the  poor  who  want  caring  for,  impressing  all  who  cross  her 
path,  and  receiving  everywhere  a  visionary  worship,  but 
never  once  descending  into  any  kind  of  human  equality. 
So  gravely  and  persistently  is  this  attitude  maintained, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  author  intended 
it  so,  and  felt  in  the  crushing  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  her 
creation  nothing  that  was  not  consistent  with  the  highest 
ideal.  Romola  towers  over  everybo<ly  else  as  she  moves 
through  the  streets  of  Florence,  simple  indeed,  but  with  a 
simplicity  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  simpleness  of 
ordinary  humanity  —  a  figure  not  angelic  but  Olympian, 
a  daughter  of  the  gods,  conscious  of  her  lineage ;  in  her 
early  stage  as  contemptuous  of  the  common  horde  as  a 
dem'i-god  should  be  —  in  her  later,  moved  to  such  pity  and 
lofty  service  of  them  as  Pallas  herself  might  condescend, 
in  an  emergency  great  enough  to  call  forth  her  eftbrts,  to 
afford. 

Such  is  the  noble,  lofty,  limited,  narrow,  and  splendid 
being  whom  George  Eliot  has  placed  for  us  in  those  lofty 
streets  of  Florence,  whom  we  can  see  passing  to  and  fro 
in  her  veiled  and  stately  beauty,  attracting  a  reverential 
observation  everywhere,  never  misconstrued  or  unappre¬ 
ciated  as,  alas  1  real  greatness  often  is.  How  well  she 
suits  the  arrogant,  serious  place,  “  with  her  way  of  walk¬ 
ing  like  a  procession,”  as  poor  Monna  Brighla  says  I  and 
when  we  see  the  forlorn  noble  figure,  pitiless  and  comfort¬ 
less,  arrested  in  the  wintry  glory  of  the  early  morning,  on 
her  sombre  flight  out  of  Florence  —  turning  her  back  upon 
the  beautiful  city,  with  all  its  spires  and  house-tops  gilded 
by  the  rising  sun  —  facing  the  blank  road  before  her,  upon 
which  that  early  light  has  just  burst  forth,  and  feeling  an 
awe  in  her  desolate  soul  “  of  the  impalpable  golden  glory 
and  the  long  shadow  of  herself  which  was  not  to  be  es¬ 
caped,”  —  it  is  as  if  the  very  soul  of  the  grave,  self-concen¬ 
trated  town  were  passing  away  from  it.  But  Romola,  in 
her  Christianized  state,  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola, 
is  not  so  perfect  an  image  as  in  her  previous  development. 
She  is  not  adapted  for  Christianity,  Self-sacrifice,  in  the 
classic  sense,  like  that  of  Ipbigenia,  would  be  completely 
natural  to  her ;  but  self-renunciation  is  not  natural,  and 
there  is  a  certain  constraint  in  her  labors,  which  ought  to 
be  of  love,  into  which  she  enters,  with  only  pity  in  her  at 
best,  not  love.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  the  creation  of  this  woman  than  the  kind  of  love  of 
which  she  is  made  capable.  The  fountains  of  divine  charity 
are  not  in  her ;  but  those  of  a  noble  individual  passion 
might  and  ought  to  have  been,  one  would  have  imagined. 
But  Romola’s  love  is  never  true  love.  It  is  a  sudden,  sur¬ 
prised,  and  passionate  admiration  for  a  creature  unlike 
herself  which  seizes  her —  an  enthusiasm  for  the  image  of 
joy  and  brightness  which  suddenly  lights  up  her  life,  in 
the  jserson  of  the  beautiful  traitor,  whose  advent  into  the 
still,  dim  Florentine  house,  full  of  dry  books  and  tedious 
studies,  is  as  the  coming  in  of  Apollo  himself,  the  god  of 
sunshine  and  gladness.  Her  love  is  more  like  the  love  of 
man  than  of  woman ;  it  is  scarcely  loftier  or  deeper  than 
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is  hit  love  for  her  beauty ;  indeed,  the  loye  of  Tito  is  al-  I 
most  a  more  elerated  sentiment  than  that  of  Romola,  in  so  i 
far  that  he  it  unfeignedly  conscious  of  her  superiority  to  | 
him.  And  as  it  arises  in  a  warm  and  bright  flood  of  self-  j 
delusion,  to  it  dies  again  with  a  suddenness  and  complete¬ 
ness  most  alien  to  the  character  of  that  immortal  thing.  | 
There  is  little  or  no  struggle  in  its  ending ;  it  is  annihi¬ 
lated  like  a  thing  of  earth,  slain  almost  at  a  blow.  Of 
all  those  gnawings  and  heart-rendings  by  which  Love,  I 
wounded  and  deceived,  makes  its  painful  going  known  to  I 
many  a  lesser  being,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in  Romola. 
She  feels  the  blank  in  her  soul,  the  destruction  of  her 
hopes,  bitterly  enough ;  but  of  those  sickenings  of  purpose, 
those  yearnings  of  heart,  those  stings  of  tender  habit  and 
association,  those  prejudices  of  nature  which  are  detached 
80  hardly  and  painfully,  each  by  repeated  and  separate 
oflfort,  from  the  being,  and  which  make  the  death  even  of  a 
secondary  affection  so  hard  a  struggle,  she  knows  nothing. 
She  is  above  all  the  vicissitudes,  the  waverings,  the  subtle 
reminders  with  which  nature,  mixing  herself  up  in  the 
*0  often  gets  the  better  of  the  sufferer,  when  he 
had  hoped  that  the  worst  of  the  conflict  was  over.  When 
Romola  finds  that  the  reflection  of  her  own  ideal  has  died 
out  of  the  beautiful  eyes  of  her  young  husband,  when  he 
deceives  and  betrays  her  hopes,  she  is  able  to  drop  him 
like  a  stone.  There  is  no  impossibility  in  the  severance ; 
she  can  do  it,  and  does  it  with  little  pause  of  deliberation, 
yet  with  no  after-spring  of  reviving  tenderness.  Such  a 
sudden  resolution  to  escape  from  the  unworthy  is  natural 
enough,  and  has  moved  many  a  true  lover ;  but  seldom  has 
Love  thus  been  able  to  take  wing,  to  detach  itself  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  soul,  to  be  called  back  by  no  relentings, 
no  failure  of  strength  and  courage,  no  softer,  pitiful  plead¬ 
ing  of  the  outraged  heart.  This  is,  we  cannot  but  think, 
a  failure  in  art,  as  well  as  a  lessening  of  nature,  a  denial 
of  immortality  in  the  affections  which  strikes  the  mind 
almost  more  painfully  than  even  a  speculative  denial  of 
immortal  existence  itself. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  criticism  against  our  will  out 
of  the  lighter  subject  with  which  we  started,  and  the 
reader,  we  trust,  will  forgive  the  digression  out  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  that  strong  attraction  of  genius  which  makes  an  j 
imaginary  being  often  more  real  to  us  than  even  such  a  I 
splendid  fact  as  Florence  with  all  her  wealth  and  loveli-  j 
ness.  Having  gone  so  far,  we  will  go  still  a  little  further,  | 
drawn  by  the  same  force ;  for  Romola,  with  her  loftiness  ; 
and  her  narrowness,  could  never  show  to  us  as  she  does 
without  the  figure  beside  her,  a  still  greater  masterpiece  of  I 
art  than  she,  and  doin^  (may  we  say  it?)  an  equal  violence  I 
to  nature.  Tito,  the  beautiful,  bright  young  adventurer, 
who  commences  his  career  before  our  eyes  with  more  in- 
towards  good  than  evil,  and  who  retains  through 
ml  his  tortuous  ways  so  many  of  the  goodnesses  of  nature, 
the  charm  of  a  sweet  disposition,  and  an  unfeigned  lowli¬ 
ness  of  self-estimation,  is  one  of  those  unique  figures  in  | 
art  which  seize  upon  the  imagination,  and  affect  us  like  | 
the  sudden  revelation  of  a  new  species.  The  only  thing  j 
tlmt  interferes  with  our  admiration  of  the  skill  and  force 
which  he  is  developed  is  the  very  force  of  the  feeling 
he  excites,  and  a  certain  aching  sense  we  have  that  there 
is  something  cruel  in  the  determination  which  gives  him 
his  first  impulse  the  wrong  way,  instead  of  the  right.  We 
feel  that  iito  is,  in  some  sort,  the  victim  of  his  own  crea- 
remorseless  theory  or  recollection  in  her  mind 
which  impels  her  to  repeated  demonstration  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  amiable  qualities  and  superficial  goodnesses  of 
disposition,  to  stem  the  strong  current  of  self-regard  with 
which,  she  would  have  us  believe,  these  gentle  gifts  are 
closely  allied.  The  weak  soul,  drawn  from  lie  to  lie  by 
one^  firit  fatal  swerve  from  truth  and  honor,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  a  story ;  but  few  writers  have  treated  this 
kind  of  sinner  without  a  certain  pity  in  their  reprobation, 
and  we  know  none  who  has  ventured  to  make  so  good,  so 
gentle-hearted,  so  kind  a  villain.  It  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  we  feel  an  involuntary  protestation  arise  in 
™iiid  against  the  arbitrary  will  which  thrusts  Tito  into 
the  way  of  evil,  and  has  no  pity  nor  relentings  of  purpose 


over  him.  Even  the  terrible  candor  with  which  his  good 
gifts  are  allowed,  gives  us  an  impression  of  cruel  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  writer,  an  air  almost  of  triumphant  revenge,  ai 
by  elaborate  powerful  touch  after  touch  she  shows  how 
poor  is  all  this  lovely  surface  of  gentleness,  how  miserable 
even  the  sweetness  and  genial  grace  of  nature  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  that  ignominy  of  lying,  and  subtle  selfish  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  pleasant  to  the  undesirable.  The  gleams  in 
him  of  a  better  man,  which  are  freely  and  almost  fiercely 
shown  to  us,  would  be  used  by  almost  any  other  writer 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  as  a  means  ot  softening  our 
condemnation  of  the  criminal ;  but  are  employed  by 
George  Eliot,  on  the  contrary,  to  heighten  his  guilt,  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  by  sheer  omnipotence  of  genius  she  compels 
the  reader  to  accept  so  long  as  he  is  under  her  power. 
She  does  not  deceive  us  about  him,  does  not  attempt  to 
paint  him  all  black,  with  the  primitive  vigor  of  early  art 
—  scorns  to  conceal  from  us  that  at  his  worst  moment  her 
smooth  villain  would  step  out  of  his  way  to  do  a  natural 
act  of  kindness  that  cost  him  nothing,  and  could  allow 
himself  to  be  hindered  even  in  his  most  momentous  affairs 
by  the  claims  ot  helplessness ;  but  she  never  permits  us  to 
accept  these  gentle  acts  as  a  set-off  against  his  wickedness. 

The  other  mode  of  treatment  is  a  great  deal  more  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  world.  How  often  have  we  been  called  upon  to 
note  those  broken  reflections  of  the  image  of  God  which 
should  make  us,  as  gentler  philosophers  say,  pity,  not  alto- 
1  gether  condemn,  the  sinner?  But  Tito’s  kindnesses,  poor 
I  traitor,  are,  on  the  contrary,  set  before  us  with  a  certain 
bitter  indignation,  as  that  completest  of  all  disguises,  the 
'  mask  whicn  nature  herself  lends  to  make  guilt  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  He  has  no  credit,  but  the  reverse,  for  his  good 
natural  disposition,  his  desire  to  give  pain  to  no  one,  to 
please  all.  His  deference  of  mind  to  his  betters,  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  priile,  and  even  the  momentary  movements  to¬ 
wards  a  real  repentance,  which  touch  his  mind,  and  in  one 
case,  at  least,  impel  him  to  action,  though  too  late  —  all 
these,  we  are  taught  to  feel,  do  but  blacken  his  sins ;  for 
how  does  he  dare  to  have  so  much  that  is  good  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  so  much  that  is  evil  ?  A  certain  reproach  to 
nature,  calling  of  shame  upon  the  agencies  which  have 
made  the  man  so  good  yet  so  bad,  seems  to  breathe  secretly 
out  of  the  tremendous  picture,  with  a  suppressed  wrath 
which  would  be  almost  Dantesque,  had  Dante  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  divest  his  sentences  of  identity,  and 
spend  his  wrath  upon  an  imaginary  being.  The  force  ot 
enius  in  this  wonderful  impersonation  is  incontestable; 
ut  to  our  mind  the  pain  in  it  is  so  great  as  to  carry  it  be¬ 
yond  the  legitimate  field  of  Art.  A  touch  of  pity  would 
have  restored  the  balance ;  but  the  total  absence  of  pity 
moves  us,  the  moment  we  are  outside  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  enchantress,  and  free  to  think,  with  a  quick  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  so  much  Tito  who 
has  done  all  this  wrong,  but  that  his  creator,  vindictive, 
like  an  avenging  god,  forced  him  into  it,  by  way  of  justi¬ 
fying  the  penalties  which  already  in  some  old  record  of 
predestination  had  been  foreordained. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  author  has  meant  to  make 
any  protestation  against  the  common  superficial  judgment 
of  humanity  in  her  contrast  and  comparison  of  these  two 
great  figures  :  the  man  with  every  superficial  charm,  even 
I  to  the  subtle  superficiality  of  disposition  and  “  goodness  of 
■  nature,”  yet  a  traitor  and  born  betrayer  of  all  trust  and 
I  honor ;  the  woman  without  any  attraction  of  the  8upe^ 

;  ficial  sort  except  her  beauty  —  proud,  self-concentrated, 
inaccessible,  kind  because  of  duty  and  a  high  compassion, 
j  never  from  fellow-feeling  and  tender  human  impulse,  yet 
I  noble,  pure,  and  ineffably  true.  Is  it  a  paradox  r  or  does 
I  she  mean  to  teach  us  over  again  the  very  old  but  never 
'  convincing  lesson,  that  what  is  pleasant  is  always  to  be 
j  distrusted,  and  that  Virtue  herself  is  to  be  doubted  when 
!  she  presents  herself  in  sweet  graces  of  external  softness 
i  and  amiability,  in  gentleness  and  pleasantness  ?  If  s®’*® 
j  doubt  much  the  truth  as  well  as  the  force  of  a  lesson  whicju 
j  should  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  it,  humanity  would 
I  not  and  ought  not  to  believe.  It  is  perhaps  this  unex- 
1  pressed  sentiment  which  gives  to  the  mass  of  readers  a 
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ceruin  awe  of  this  book,  which  they  know  is  a  great  book, 
tnd  of  which  all  their  instructors  speak  to  them  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  which  never  has  gained  —  never,  we  believe, 
is  likely  to  gain  —  that  general  and  common  love  which  is 
often  foolishly  conferred,  but  which  always  responds  to 
the  highest  inspirations  of  genius.  Romola  has  no  sym- 

Sthy  with  them,  nor  consequently  have  they  with  her. 
ley  are  too  little  and  she  is  too  elevated  to  afford  that 

Sound  for  union  which  fellow-feeling  gives.  Whether 
is  supreme  superiority  and  demi-god  elevation  above 
common  things  is  really  the  highest  ideal  of  art,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  may  be  open  to  individual  taste  and  liking ; 
but  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  when  an  author  volun¬ 
tarily  chooses,  instead  of  the  universal  crowd  of  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  that  audience  ftt  though  few  to  which  some 
great  writers  prefer  to  address  themselves,  he  must  accept 
die  natural  penalty.  The  soul  which  is  like  a  star  and 
dwells  apart  may  commune  indeed  with  its  celestial  fellows 
in  some  starry  language,  with  deeper  satisfaction  than  the 
common  tongue  can  give,  but  must  not  complain  if  it  is 
left  outside  of  the  kindly  babble  of  mere  humanity.  The 
greater  is  inconsistent  with  the  lesser  fame  —  we  leave 
to  the  reader  to  decide  which  the  greater  and  which  the 
lesser  is. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  long  digression  out  of  Florence, 
to  which  “  Romola  ”  serves  as  a  very  superb  guide-book, 
not  to  be  equalled  by  any  Murray  known  to  man.  Nobo<ly 
who  has  read  this  great  romance  will  fail  to  remember 
where  the  Piagnoni  made  their  bonftre  of  vanities  ;  or  will 
have  much  difficulty  in  imagining  to  themselves  the  aspect 
of  the  streets  in  which  the  white-robed  angelic  boys  of 
Savonarola’s  flock,  with  a  touch  of  mischief  in  their  de¬ 
lightful  rampant  pietv,  such  as  no  one  can  portray  with  a 
brighter  or  tenderer  Land,  despoiled  poor  Monna  Brigida. 
Florence  is  very  much  now  what  she  was  then,  a  town 
unchanged  —  though  the  new  life  of  Italy  betrays  itself  in 
the  new  lines  of  streets,  out  of  doors,  so  to  speak,  beyond 
the  old  limits,  which  increase  without  injuring  either  to 
the  eye  or  the  mind  the  old  stronghold  of  history,  of  art, 
of  human  conflict  and  passion.  Thanks  to  the  solid  force 
of  buildings  which  were  made  for  centuries,  there  is  no 
continual  demolition  or  addition  in  the  heart  of  Florence 
to  thrust  away  any  pleasant  associations  or  any  sad  ones, 
or  to  bring  the  new  into  perplexing  and  painful  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  with  the  old.  The  Florence  of  to-day  is  still  the 
Florence  of  the  Medici ;  as  the  Casa  Buonarotti,  still  in¬ 
habited  and  put  to  pleasant  human  uses  by  the  family,  is 
Michael- Angelo’s  house,  where  that  great  genius  sat  in  his 
closet,  jammed  up  in  six  feet  of  space  between  one  wall 
and  another,  and  planned  his  noblest  conceptions  in  less 
space  than  a  modern  housemaid  requires  for  her  dusters 
and  brushes,  not  to  speak  of  a  modern  butler  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  pantry.  But  in  the  town  there  is  no  want 
of  space  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  Florence  is  as 
6t  to  live  in  now  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
is  nothing  heterogeneous  in  its  growth  and  expansion  — 
nothing  contradictory  to  modern  progress  in  its  noble 
sheets;  for  the  fault  of  the  great  city  was  never  to  be  short¬ 
sighted  of  the  future,  indifferent  to  posterity,  or  disposed 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  It  is  no  frivolous  pleasure- 
place,  no  haunt  for  sight-seers,  but  the  most  real  of  cities, 
adapted  to  all  national  uses  of  daily  life  and  work.  And 
there  is  no  town  we  know  which  impresses  itself  more 
deeply  upon  the  imagination,  or  lends  itself  more  power¬ 
fully  to  heighten  the  effect  of  any  novel  sight  or  notable 
event.  As  we  write,  such  a  scene  rises  up  in  our  mind  — 
one  of  those  moments  of  strangely  vivid  impression  which 
live  in  the  soul  without  any  special  reason  —  a  mere  recol¬ 
lection,  yet  more  truly  felt  than  many  of  infinitely  deeper 
importance.  This  particular  scene  belongs  to  the  Florence 
of  some  fifteen  years  ago,  which  is  as  much  a  different  age 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world  in  Italy  at  least,  as  is  the 
time  of  Romola.  It  was  the  day  of  a  public  funeral  —  we 
do  not  remember  of  whom  —  a  member  of  the  archducal 
fkmily  then  reigning  —  a  lady  who  had  been  popular 
Maong  the  Florentines,  and  who,  young  and  guiltless  of 
My  harm,  was  honored  by  them  with  that  tender  natural 


I  solemnity  and  reverence  which  an  imaginative  and  serious 
people  is  so  ready  to  give  to  the  early  dead.  We  do  not 
recollect  the  procession  any  more  than  the  name  of  the 
dead  lady ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  forget  the  aspect 
of  the  city  —  grave,  mournful,  and  reflective,  under  a 
clouded  sky';  the  Arno  gray  and  hushed,  with  that  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  which  nature  sometimes  shows,  the  reflec¬ 
tions  on  his  still  bosom  all  subdued  out  of  their  usual  color 
and  brightness  ;  the  air  thrilling  with  the  slow  solemnity 
of  funeral  bells  ;  the  passers-by  hushed  in  voice  and  foot¬ 
step  ;  the  distant  hills  veiled  and  mournful ;  and  all  Flor¬ 
ence  holding  its  breath  in  a  hush  of  natural  solemnity. 
This  aspect  of  the  town  from  the  bridge  —  all  sunless, 
gray,  and  still,  the  dim  air  possessed  by  the  vibration  of 
the  tolling,  most  mournful  of  all  sounds  —  remains  in  our 
mind  like  a  picture,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Florence,  with 
the  sun  blazing  on  her  red  roofs,  catching  the  white  Cam¬ 
panile,  the  brown  and  rugged  grace  of  the  old  tower  that 
crowns  the  Palace  of  the  Signoria,  the  low  defiant  strength 
of  the  Podesta’s  fatal  palace,  where  Bernardo  del  Nero 
and  many  another  noble  Florentine  besides  died,  in  the 
caprices  of  an  ever-changing  Government  —  gives  no  im¬ 
pression  of  sadness  to  the  gazer  who  stands  upon  the  sunny 
heights  of  Bellosguardo,  or  on  San  Miniato  among  the 
graves.  But  nevertheless  there  is  no  light-minded  or  light¬ 
hearted  glitter  of  facile  beauty  or  airy  grace  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  city  of  Dante.  It  is  grave,  as  that  man  was, 
who  to  find  the  veracious  way  again,  when  he  had  lost  it, 
had  to  make  that  solemn  giro  —  wonderful  parable  among 
so  many  parables  !  —  by  Hell  and  by  Heaven. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  different  than  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  mind  of  the  stranger  by'  that  enchanted 
city  and  home  of  dreams,  called  Venice  among  men.  That 
the  Florentine  should  live  the  life  of  ordinary  men,  work 
and  sorrow,  and  suffer  tedium  and  weariness  like  the  rest 
of  us,  is  natural.  But  in  Venice  the  whole  place  is  mag¬ 
ical  —  a  city  past  reasoning  about,  past  accounting  for  — 
incredible  in  her  origin,  in  her  greatness,  and  in  her  decay. 
How  she  came  about  at  all  out  of  those  low  mud-banks 
that  lie  opaiiue  and  dull,  with  gleaming  lines  of  water 
about  them  under  the  moon  as  we  glide  onward  ;  how, 
having  come  into  being,  she  should  be,  not  rude  and  rough 
like  other  marine  creatures  exposed  to  lill  the  assault  ot 
winds  and  waves,  but  rich  and  glorious,  unfretted  by  salt¬ 
ness  of  the  sea,  uninjured  by  creeping  damps  and  mists ; 
how  her  walls  should  be  marble,  and  her  every  line  adorned 
and  rich  with  daintiest  work,  such  as  no  landward  city, 
surrounded  by  firm  paths  and  solid  earth,  can  boast  of; 
how,  in  that  resourceless  place,  without  an  acre  of  corn 
land  or  a  garden  of  herbs,  dependent  for  every  supply,  for 
every  meal,  upon  the  world  without,  such  wealth  should 
have  grown  and  accumulated ;  and  how,  thus  having 
grown,  vanquished  the  impossible,  made  and  adorned  her¬ 
self  like  the  moat  magnificent  of  brides,  she  should  have 
fallen  away  again,  and  dropped  into  poverty,  downfall,  and 
(]ecay  —  are  things  for  which  no  one  can  account,  wonders 
of  man.’s  strength  and  weakness  beyond  all  human  power 
of  penetration.  But  so  it  is.  A  miraculous  city  stands 
there,  made  out  of  nothing,  out  of  slimy  mud  oozing  with 
salt  and  damp,  the  dismallest  marshy  wilderness  turned 
into  one  of  the  noblest  towns  in  Europe.  The  slimy  mud- 
banks  are  bid  away  under  solid  marble,  the  desolate 
swamps  made  into  not  only  a  habitable  place,  but  the 
brightest,  most  sunshiny  and  dazzling  of  places  inhabited; 
strangest  unlooked-for  result,  which  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  the  world  were  it  not  so  far  back,  and 
were  not  Venice  so  entirely  an  accepted  fact,  known  and 
worshipped  for  centuries  I  To  be  sure  we  take  no  note 
nowadays,  and  the  Doges  and  magnificent  Senators  took 
no  note,  of  the  generations  of  true  founders  who  must 
have  buried  themselves,  with  their  piles  and  stakes,  upon 
the  mud-banks,  to  lay  a  feasible  foundation  for  the  place, 
founding  it,  as  every  great  human  city  is  founded,  upon 
human  blood  and  sacrifice.  But  there  stands  the  city  of 
St.  Mark,  miraculous,  a  thing  for  giants  to  wonder  at,  and 
fairies  to  copy  if  they  could.  The  wonder  leaps  upon  the 
traveller  all  at  once,  arriving  over  the  broad  plains  of  Italy, 
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through  fields  of  wheat  and  gardens  of  olive,  through  vine¬ 
yards  and  swamps  of  growing  rice,  across  broad  rivers 
and  monotonous  flats  of  richest  land,  by  the  Euganean 
mountains  dark  upon  the  pale  sky  of  evening,  and  the  low 
swamps  gleaming  under  the  new-risen  moon.  The  means 
of  arrivid,  indeed,  are  commonplace  enough,  with  shriek¬ 
ing  locomotives  and  stifling  carriages,  and  all  the  well- 
known  circumstances  of  the  Iron  Way ;  when,  lo !  in  a 
moment,  you  step  out  of  the  commonplace  railway  station, 
commonest  and  least  lovely  of  all  things,  into  the  lucid 
stillness  of  the  Water  City,  into  the  waiting  gondola,  into 
poetry  and  wonderland.  The  moon  rising  above  shines 
upon  pale  palaces  dim  and  splendid,  and  breaks  in  silver 
arrows  and  broad  gleams  of  whiteness  upon  the  ripple  and 
soil  glistening  movement  of  the  canal,  still,  yet  alive  with 
a  hundred  reflections,  and  a  soft  pulsation  and  twinkle  of 
life.  The  lights  glitter  above  and  below,  every  star  and 
every  lamp  doubled ;  and  the  very  path  by  which  you  are 
to  travel  lives,  and  greets  you  with  soft  gleams  of  liquid 
motion,  with  soft  gurgle  of  liquid  sound.  And  then  comes 
the  measured  sweep  of  the  oars,  and  you  are  away,  along  the 
silent,  splendid  road,  all  darkling,  yet  alight,  the  poorest 
smoky  oil-lamp  making  for  itself  a  hundred  twinkling  stars 
in  the  little  facets  of  the  wavelets,  ripplets,  which  gleam  far 
before  you,  shining  and  twinkling  like  so  many  fairy  fore¬ 
runners  preparing  your  way.  Not  a  sound  less  musical  and 
harmonious  than  the  soft  plash  of  the  water  against  the 
marble  steps  and  gray  walls,  the  soft  lave  and  wash  against 
your  boat,  the  wild  strange  cry  of  the  boatmen,  as  they 
round  with  magical  precision  each  sharp  corner,  or  the 
singing  of  some  wandering  boatful  of  musicians  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  disturbs  the  quiet.  Across  the  flat  Lido 
from  the  Adriatic  comes  a  little  breath  of  fresh  wind,  cool 
yet  silken  soft,  touching  your  cheek  with  a  caress ;  and 
when,  out  of  a  maze  of  narrow  water-lanes  you  shoot  out 
into  the  breadth  and  glorious  moonlight  of  the  Grand  Ca¬ 
nal,  and  see  the  lagoon  go  widening  out,  a  plain  of  daz¬ 
zling  silver,  into  the  distance,  and  great  churches  and  pal¬ 
aces  standing  up  pale  against  the  light,  our  Lady  of  Salva¬ 
tion  and  St.  George  the  Greater  guarding  the  widening 
channel,  what  words  can  the  wondering  stranger  use  to 
describe  the  novel,  beautiful  scene  ?  On  this  side,  half  in 
gloom,  if  gloom  can  be  amid  all  these  reflections  more 
minute  and  varied  of  artificial  lipht,  lie  the  palace  and  the 
cathedral,  which  are  the  centre  of  all ;  the  great  Campanile, 
the  winged  lion  on  his  column,  the  gay  moving  crowds,  and 
bright  windows,  and  pleasant  groups  in  the  brightest  of 
public  squares.  Alas  !  the  long  line  of  great  houses  that 
lead  up  to  the  Piazzetta  are  all  hotels  nowadays,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  Goths  and  Gauls,  and  Huns  and  Vandals,  the 
very  barbarian  hordes  of  ancient  times  —  stout  Englishmen 
who  yawn  and  gaze  and  find  “  nothing  to  do  ”  in  Venice ; 
and,  let  us  hope,  respectable  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  who 
are  as  stupid,  though  their  groans  are  not  so  audible  to  us, 
nor  perhaps  their  desire  for  “  something  to  do  ”  so  strong. 
This  is  Venice:  a  miraculous  place,  at  which  the  heart 
leaps ;  surely  the  very  place  where  our  dreams  are  all  liv¬ 
ing,  waiting  for  us  —  the  place  we  have  never  been  able  to 
come  at  in  all  these  years  —  the  land  of  visions,  the  city  of 
the  blest.  In  general,  the  unknown  has  no  sooner  become 
the  known  than  straightway  the  magic  fails,  and  the  loveli¬ 
est  scenes  drop  into  flatness  and  calm  of  reality  the  moment 
our  insatiable  eyes  have  fathomed  and  taken  possession  of 
them.  But  the  charm  of  Venice  is  so  great  that  you  may 
^lide  about  its  canals  for  days  without  feeling  that  obnox¬ 
ious  seizure  of  reality,  that  conviction  that  you  are  on  the 
same  earth,  and  are  the  same  creature  with  the  same  cares, 
that  you  were  a  short  time  ago  while  still  you  had  the  hope 
of  being  transfigured  by  the  new  thing  before  you.  No  ; 
still  for  the  moment  you  are  transfigured,  —  not  on  earth  at 
all,  but  in  a  place  of  visions,  a  country  new  and  strange, 
where  wonders  dwell.  Over  that  broad  sheet  of  silver 
yonder,  widening  blue  and  pale  into  the  unseen  depths, 
could  any  one  wonder  if,  through  the  stillness,  with  soft  sob 
of  the  gurgling  water  about  its  bows,  some  ship  of  souls 
should  suddenly  come  in  sight,  with  angel  faces,  “  long 
loved  and  lost  awhile,”  smiling  at  us  through  the  miracu- 
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lous  air  ?  Could  any  one  be  startled  if,  out  of  the  dark 
boat  softly  pushed  to  the  open  doorway,  some  friend  from 
the  everlasting  silence  should  all  at  once  step  forth 

“  And  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine, 

And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home  1  ’ 

Tears  gather  unthought  of  in  the  pilgrim’s  eyes,  who  knows 
he  is  dreaming  wildly,  yet  is  glad  to  dream  and  feel  still  in 
his  waning  life  that  touch  of  youth,  that  thrill  of  the  impos¬ 
sible,  that  nearness  to  all  miracles  and  wonders.  We  know 
no  other  place  which  retains  after  the  first  glance  this  vis¬ 
ionary  charm. 

And  how  strange  it  is  while  feeling  this  to  remember,  as 
one  does,  suddenly,  with  blank  amaze,  that  Venice  has  no 
poet!  She  has  been  celebrated  by  strangers,  but  never  in 
her  own  musical  tongue  by  a  son  of  her  own.  All  the  great 
songs  of  Italy  have  come  from  other  regions  ;'not  only  the 
“  Divine  Comedy,”  which  would  be  out  of  place  among 
those  gleaming  watery  ways,  but  even  the  lighter  storied 
strains  of  the  “  Decameron,”  the  love-sonnets  which  would 
have  chimed  so  sweetly  to  the  measure  of  the  waves.  Mu¬ 
sic  is  everywhere  about,  but  articulate  verse  nowhere. 
“  Ah,  oui,  tous  lesFenitians  chantent,”  says  in  had  French, 
and  with  a  certain  Teutonic  contempt,  the  German  wait¬ 
ing-maid,  sniffing  disdainfully  with  broad  Teutonic  nose  at 
the  soft  harmonies  that  rise  from  the  floating  choir  in  the 
gondola  outside  the  window.  All  Venetians  sing;  and  no 
doubt  there  are  humble  popular  poets  here  as  elsewhere  in 
Italy  —  a  hundred  nameless  song-makers,  who  supply  the 
wants  of  the  people ;  hut  no  voice  great  enough  to  have 
been  heard  beyond  the  lagoons  has  risen  out  of  Venice 
proper,  except  in  tones  of  statecraft  and  diplomacy  — in 
roar  of  cannon,  or  in  the  painter's  still  language,  the  poetry 
of  Art.  Even  kind  old  Goldoni,  with  his  lively  dramas,  is 
a  Chiozziote ;  and  our  own  Byron  is  the  greatest  poetical 
recollection  which  one  hears  of  along  the  noble  poetic 
course  of  that  canal-highway,  every  house  of  which,  re¬ 
flected  with  all  its  lights  in  the  dancing  water,  is  of  itself  a 
poem.  And  it  is  the  hand  of  a  stranger  which  has  placed 
in  Venice  the  soft,  visionary  figure  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  —  the  heautinil  vision  of  Consuelo.  Never 
did  princely  visitor  leave  behind  him  a  more  worthy  gift ; 
though  Consuelo  is  no  great  Venetian  lady,  no  princess  of 
a  reigning  family,  no  glorious  type  of  the  magnificence  of 
Venice,  as  perhaps  the  highest  illustration  of  Venice  ought 
to  be.  In  such  a  point  we  cannot  traffic  with  Genius,  but 
must  accept  its  work  under  its  own  conditions.  Consuelo, 
indeed,  though  the  sweetest,  is  but  one  of  many  spells 
which  the  great  French  romancist  has  woven  about  Venice, 
and  we  have  from  her  hand  other  pictures  of  languishing 
ladies  in  palaces  and  gondolas,  of  life  which  is  but  a  dream 
of  love  and  languor  and  heart-tearing  vicissitudes  of  emo¬ 
tion,  such  as  are  apt  to  fatigue,  if  not  to  sicken,  our  north¬ 
ern  souls.  But  Consuelo  is  not  one  of  those  voluptuous 
patrician  beauties.  The  Venice  she  represents  is  that 
which  toils,  and  rows,  and  browns  in  the  fierce  sun  —  not 
that  whi  h  is  lulled  in  the  invisible  seclusion  of  the  gondola, 
by  soft  rocking  of  the  waters,  by  drowsy  chant  of  song,  into 
all  the  dreams  of  idleness.  The  romance  of  her  history  is 
long,  and  mystical,  and  strange,  dealing  with  wonders  and 
mysteries  which  we  have  no  intention  to  enter  into,  and 
which  injure  the  perfection  of  the  tale  in  point  of  art,  though 
they  never  fail  to  carry  on  the  reader  in  a  strange  trance  of 
interest  like  the  prolonged  and  endless  stories  of  the  ”  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights.”  It  is  only  its  beginning  which  is  Venetian; 
but  that  beginning  is  enough  for  our  purpose ;  and  places 
permanently  one  of  the  most  delightful  figures  in  modem 
fiction  within  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  scenes. 

Consuelo  is  a  musician.  She  is  a  child  of  the  streets,  the 
daughter  of  a  vagabond  singer,  a  Spanish  woman  who 
earned  her  bread  by  her  guitar  and  her  voice  in  cn/e.s,  and 
public  places,  giving  to  her  child  neither  training  nor  tra¬ 
dition  beyond  the  very  rudiments  of  such  law  and  self-re¬ 
straint  as  make  existence  possible.  Consuelo  has  no  repu¬ 
tation  to  guard,  no  prejudices  of  honor  to  get  over,  but  has 
all  the  freedom  of  the  very  lowest  social  class,  and  all  the 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  unawares  by  children  brought 
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up  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  There  is  nothing  in  her 
aWe  those  antecedents ;  yet  everything  in  her  is  above 
them.  She  is  pure,  and  true,  and  honorable  by  some  noble 
initinct  —  as  fine  natures  are  in  all  classes,  with  the  most 
wonderful  triumph  over  all  preconceived  ideas.  She  has 
the  toleration  of  her  class,  and  is  not  horrified  by  the  evil 
round  her  as  maidens  more  carefully  guarded  would  be. 
But  while,  as  natural  to  her  condition,  she  accepts  the 
rice,  which  she  cannot  but  be  aware  of,  as  a  fact  which  it 
is  not  hers  to  judge,  she  holds  herself  instinctively,  almost 
unconsciously,  clear  of  all  pollution.  When  we  see  her 
first,  she  is  no  full-developed  heroine,  but  a  long-limbed, 
awkward  child,  in  the  unlovely  stage  of  girlhood,  with  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  much  serious  devotion  to  the  education 
she  is  receiving  in  the  musical  school  conducted  by  the  old 
composer  Porpora.  No  pretentions  are  hers  to  grace  or 
beauty.  “  As  she  grew  fast,  and  her  mother  was  very  poor, 
her  dresses  were  always  a  year  too  short,  which  gave  to  the 
lonv  limbs  of  fourteen,  thus  used  to  show  themselves  in 
public,  a  kind  of  wild  grace  and  freedom  which  it  was  at 
once  pleasant  and  sad  to  see.”  The  child  is  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  busy  at  her  work  in  the  music-school,  at  the 
moment  when  old  Porpora,  a  somewhat  grim  teacher,  has 
just  distinguished  her  as  the  most  studious,  the  most  mod¬ 
est,  the  most  docile  of  his  pupils  —  an  announcement  re¬ 
ceived  with  disdain  by  all  the  school,  but  unheard  by  Con- 
suelo  herself,  who,  bending  over  her  book,  her  hands  upon 
her  ears  to  shut  out  the  noise,  is  at  the  moment  singing 
over  her  lesson  under  her  breath.  This  characteristic 
opening  is  followed  up  in  the  whole  after-tale.  Consuelo  is 
occupied  with  her  art,  with  the  work  before  her,  wherever 
she  may  happen  to  be  ;  scarcely  ever  with  herself.  She  is 
conscious  of  herself  so  far  as  to  know  what  she  can  do  — 
most  useful  and  essential  and  uninjurious  piece  of  selfesti- 
mation ;  but  either  she  has  no  time  or  no  inclination  to  in¬ 
quire  further  into  that  being  which  is  not  the  chief  interest 
in  the  world  to  her  —  herself.  Komola,  as  we  have  said, 
is  superior  to  all  whom  she  encounters ;  but  Consuelo  is  no 
one’s  superior.  In  her  quiet  but  much-occupied  mind  there 
is  always  so  much  that  is  better  going  on,  that  she  lacks 
leisure  to  measure  her  own  height,  and  consider  how  she 
stands  among  others.  The  author  does  not  fail  to  show  the 
intense  difference  between  this  pearl  of  genius  and  all  the 
ordinary  scholars  'about  her,  but  with  delightful  art  she 
manages  to  make  it  fully  apparent  how  little  Consuelo  her¬ 
self  knows  or  thinks  of  the  difference.  The  girl  wanders 
fearless  and  free,  in  the  confidence  of  her  childhood,  about 
the  Venetian  streets.  Sbe  earns  her  bread  by  all  the  in¬ 
dustries  common  to  her  kind,  working  with  her  needle  when 
her  mother  is  ill  and  n  eeds  her  care  ;  crossing  the  lagoon 
to  the  Lido  to  gather  the  shells  on  its  sandy  shore ;  sitting 
on  the  steps  at  the  landing-place  where  the  gondolas  come 
and  go,  threading  these  shells  into  the  necklaces  which 
ererybody  knows,  with  Anzoleto  at  her  side  helping  her  — 
a  young  Adonis,  brown  and  beautiful,  with  naked  feet 
hanging  down  into  the  soft  water  that  laps  and  laves  the 
shore  —  who  is  the  villain  of  the  piece.  Consuelo  goes  on 
calmly  working,  while  the  old  master  of  music  and  the 
young  dilettante  Count  talk  over  her  head  —  stringing  her 
shells  together  —  with  dark  locks  uncovered  under  the 
blazing  sun,  with  soft  ripple  of  the  winds  and  water  about 
her— subdued  color,  sound,  and  movement,  her  shells  in 
her  lap.  her  eyes  on  her  work,  —  a  pretty,  simple  picture. 
Just  so  the  dark-haired,  brown  children,  with  great  eyes 
flashing  from  their  olive  faees,  sit  under  the  sunshine  which 
would  kill  an  English  child,  upon  those  perpetual  steps 
which  descend  to  the  water,  and  where  it  is  so  easy  to  dab¬ 
ble  when  one  pleases,  in  the  bright  rippling  wavelets  so 
green  and  full  of  sunshine.  Here  is  George  Sand’s  de- 
•eription  of  the  life  of  the  Venetian  boy  and  girl,  poorest  of 
the  poor,  and  happiest  of  the  happy :  — 

“  They  crossed  the.lagoon  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers,  in 
open  boats  without  oars  or  pilot;  they  wandered  over  the 
Marshes  without  guide,  without  means  of  noting  the  time,  and 
mthout  any  thought  of  the  rising  tide.  They  sang  before  the 
little  chapels  made  under  the  vines  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
without  minding  the  late  hour,  or  without  need  of  any  bed  till 


morning  but  the  white  stones,  still  warm  with  the  heat  of  day. 
They  stopped  before  the  theatre  of  Pulcinella,  and  followed  with 
passionate  attention  the  fantastic  drama  of  fair  Corisande, 
queen  of  the  puppets,  without  recollecting  the  want  of  their 
breakfast,  and  the  great  improbability  of  supper.  They  threw 
themselves  into  the  wild  amusements  of  the  Carnival,  their 
whole  disguise  and  adornment  being,  for  his  part,  his  coat 
turned  inside  out,  and  for  hers,  a  great  bunch  of  old  ribbons 
over  her  ear.  They  made  sumptuous  repasts,  upon  the  side  of 
a  bridge  or  on  the  steps  of  a  palace,  with  shell-fish  and  sprigs  of 
fennel.  .  .  .  Though  they  had  the  most  absolute  and  dangerous 
I  liberty,  without  family,  without  mothers,  tender  and  vigilant  to 
make  them  virtuous,  without  servant  to  call  them  home  in  the 
evening  or  lead  them  back  to  rest,  without  even  a  dog  to  warn 
them  of  danger,  no  disaster  ever  liefell  them.” 

Thus  the  children  of  the  people  lived  and  grew  ;  the  boy 
no  whit  better  than  his  peers,  but  the  girl  spotless.  In  her 
way,  Consuelo  is  the  Una  of  Venice,  passing  unharmed 
and  untouched  through  perilous  situations,  of  which  it  is 
by  no  means  consistent  with  the  art  of  her  creator  to  spare 
us  a  single  detail.  We  have  quite  enough,  indeed  too 
much,  of  those  situations,  which,  however,  make  no  more 
impression  upon  the  sweet  personality  of  the  central  figure 
than  do  the  wilder  woodland  adventures  of  Una  herself 
upon  that  type  of  purity.  Consuelo  lives  in  her  garret  un¬ 
guided,  e.xcept  by  her  own  instincts,  without  support  or 
guardian  in  the  world ;  and  the  reader  feels  nothing  unnat¬ 
ural,  nothing  over-strained,  in  the  simple  goodness  of  the 
high  yet  lowly  creature ;  nor  even  in  her  intercourse  with 
her  betrothed  lover  Anzoleto,  who  is  not  pure,  as  she  is, 

I  but  who,  nevertheless,  has  so  much  of  the  cordial  familiarity 
1  which  a  lad  has  for  his  friend,  and  of  the  habitual  affection 
!  of  a  brother,  mingled  with  the  sentiment  which  they  both 
call  love,  that  even  his  youthful  depravity  is  kept  in  check 
hy  the  conjunction. 

The  other  scene  through  which  the  girl  passes,  as  she 
;  proceeds  through  the  streets  and  canals,  is  the  darker  one 
I  of  the  theatre,  in  which  Madame  Sand  is  always  at  home, 
and  in  which  the  noble  passion  of  her  heroine’s  pure  genius 
enthralls  the  public,  as  the  best  always  does,  even  though 
the  worst  may  also  receive  the  fickle  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

,  But  the  little  room  in  which  Consuelo  works,  with  her  old 

f'  lortfolios  of  music,  her  lessons  in  compositipn,  her  deep  and 
oving  study  of  the  principles  of  her  art  —  though  it  is  a 
poor  little  garret  in  a  broken-down  old  house,  the  little 
paved  court  under  its  windows  opening  upon  a  dark  and 
narrow  canal  —  is  more  interesting  than  the  theatre  where 
{  she  makes  a  brief  appearance.  And  so  is  the  musical 
{  school,  with  its  harsh  and  bitter  but  great  old  master ;  and 
i  its  pretty  pupils,  vulgar,  undisciplined,  and  noisy,  out  ne 
I  revent  que  le  theatre,  and  study  their  art  for  its  rewards  and 
I  successes,  never  for  itself.  The  link  of  connection  which 
j  exists  between  the  watery  back-slums  of  Venice  and  the 
I  brilliant  boards  of  the  opera,  with  all  its  fairy  triumphs,  is 
I  revealed  to  us  with  curious  vividness.  George  Sand,  like 
I  George  Eliot,  makes  everybody  inferior  to  her  heroine ; 
the  heroine  is  fortunately  left  unconscious  of  it,  but  the 
reader  is  fully  informed  on  the  subject ;  and  la  Clorinda 
and  la  Corrila  are  poor  enough  vulgar  specimens  of  the 
singing  girl,  eager  for  glory,  fine  dresses,  applause,  and 
pleasure.  The  insolence  of  the  one  and  the  stupidity  of 
the  other,  and  their  dull  contempt  for  the  more  heavenly 
creature  in  the  midst  of  them,  is  no  doubt  true  to  the  low¬ 
est  types  of  conventional  human  nature ;  but  the  reader 
will  have  as  little  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  these  common 
Venetians  and  their  evil  ways,  as  he  has  in  contemplation 
of  the  too  carefully  studied  Florentines  in  Komola  —  though 
probably  their  career  is  a  better  reproduction  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  life  of  their  kind  than  is  that  of  the  Una  who  moves 
whitely  among  them,  making  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place. 
But  Consuelo  herself,  innocent  and  dreamy,  threading  her 
shells  on  the  broad  steps,  while  the  gondolas  push  along¬ 
side  soft  and  rapid,  receiving  or  disembarking  their  pas¬ 
sengers,  with  the  opening  of  some  narrow  way,  a  cut  be¬ 
tween  two  marvellous  lines  of  building,  affording  a  back¬ 
ground  for  her  figure,  or  some  great  church  raising  its  dome 
into  the  skies,  or  the  lion  on  his  column  standing  fast  and 
firm  above;  with  her  handsome  boy  companion  lounging 
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by,  his  brown  legs  dangling  into  the  warm  canal,  and  his 
head  like  a  Greek  statue,  on  the  alert  for  notice,  calls  of 
passing  patrons,  or  glance  of  admiration  —  while  the  girl, 
with  her  head  bent  over  her  work,  takes  note  of  nothing; 
this  is  a  picture  which  the  reader  will  not  easily  forget. 

And  Consuelo,  like  Komola,  has  her  moment  of  love- 
deception,  her  discovery  of  her  lover’s  unworthiness,  her 
despair  and  flight.  To  say  that  the  one  story  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  grandeur  and  elaborate  grave  art  of  the 
other  is  unnecessary,  for  that  is  implied  in  the  very  nature 
of  either  tale,  in  the  different  positions  and  characters  of  ; 
the  two  women  who  are  each  the  central  figure  in  her  own  ; 
drama.  Consuelo’s  love  is  not  of  the  heroic  type  of  Romo-  I 
la’s;  for  indeed  the  Venetian  girl  has  a  wealth  of  knowl-  ! 
edge  of  human  nature  and  toleration  of  its  imperfections 
which  is  impossible  to  the  high-toned  Florentine.  Con¬ 
suelo  loves  no  ideal  in  the  nandsome  Anzoleto.  She 
knows  his  faults,  his  nature  shallower  than  her  own,  his 
want  of  industry,  his  petulance,  a  hundred  weaknesses 
which  take  him  altogether  out  of  the  rank  of  demi-god. 
Few  women  of  her  class,  we  are  afraid,  can  look  upon 
their  future  husbands  as  demi-gods,  though  the  heroines  of 
poetry  do,  and  even  —  Mr.  Trollope,  at  least,  encourages 
us  to  believe  —  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day.  To 
Bomola  in  her  ignorance  the  beautiful  Tito  is  as  a  sun-god, 
a  young  Apollo,  lighting  up  her  grave  existence.  But 
Consuelo,  with  a  humbler  truth  to  nature,  has  no  such 
grand  idea,  and  no  such  expectations.  She  knows  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  her  lover,  knows  him  weak,  not  always  wise, 
indolent,  a  little  self-regarding  —  yet  with  the  perversity 
of  nature  loves  him,  never  expecting  from  him  any  trans¬ 
formation  of  existence,  but  only  the  comfort  of  mutual  I 
support  and  union  in  which  she  shall  have  her  full  portion  j 
both  of  labor  and  help.  To  our  thinking  this  is<a  much 
nobler  type  of  love  than  the  poetical  passion  which  has 

E retensions  so  much  higher.  It  is  true  love,  the  other 
eing  but  supreme  fancy.  Perhaps  it  is  as  little  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  this  most  serious  and  deepest  form  of  human 
sentiment  should  be  specially  supreme  in  a  young  soul,  as 
the  ideal  passion,  hot  and  sudden,  which  takes  rank  so 
much  above  it,  and  is  so  much  more  universally  believed- in ; 

iret  without  this  to  fall  back  upon  the  other  is  naught,  and 
ove  drops  from  its  immortality  into  a  vulgar  thing,  how¬ 
ever  high-flown.  Romola’s  is  the  conventional  love,  Con¬ 
suelo’s  the  real.  The  one  arises  and  dies  alike  suddenly, 
leaping  into  life  at  a  stroke,  with  a  subtle  self-regard  in  it, 
which  IS  veiled  by  all  the  graces  of  art  and  poetry,  yet  lurks 
beneath  those  flowers  an  expectation  of  supreme  glory  aud 
joy  to  be  gained ;  which,  being  not  gained,  turns  the  sweet¬ 
ness  into  bitterness,  and  kills  the  heathen  classic  passion, 
which  is  a  failure,  and  has  not  produced  what  was  looked  for. 
Consuelo’s,  poor  soul,  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  kill.  Could 
she  shut  her  eyes  to  the  sin  against  her,  we  almost  fear 
she  would  do  so,  though  her  heart  sickens  and  turns  from 
it  with  a  wondering  disgust  and  anguish,  which  is  deeper 
far  than  that  supreme  rebellion  of  the  other  kind  of  love 
against  the  being  who  has  deceived  it.  The  sufferer  in 
this  cstse  is  hurried  away  by  her  counsellor  out  of  reach  of 
her  own  relentings,  to  save  her  from  the  softenings  of  ten¬ 
derness,  the  love  which  faints  but  cannot  be  killed.  In 
this  as  in  other  things  her  story  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  of  her  greater  and  more  oeroic  antitype.  Romola, 
rigid  and  stern,  with  her  love  dead,  can  come  back  as  duty 
bids,  and  live  like  a  woman  of  stone  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  husband  to  whom  her  heart  never  relents,  towards 
whom  she  feels  nothing  but  a  still  horror  and  scorn  ;  but 
Consuelo,  with  her  true  love,  which  sought  so  little  in  re¬ 
turn,  has  to  fly  to  save  herself  from  relenting,  to  make  for¬ 
giveness  impossible,  to  prevent  herself  from  enduring  all 
things,  from  suflering  long,  and  melting  into  kindness  like 
the  Divine  Charity  itself. 

Anzoleto,  however,  is  no  such  wonderful  creation  as 
Tito,  nor  does  he  demand  the  same  consideration  in  the 
story.  He  is  a  common  type  enough  of  the  unworthy 
lover,  though  with  so  much  good  in  him  as  his  higher  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Consuelo’s  noble  character  makes  inevitable. 
Ue  knows  what  is  good,  and  in  his  heart  prefers  it,  not¬ 


withstanding  the  miserable  jealousy,  meanness,  and  sensu¬ 
ality  which  lead  him  astray  from  her.  But  the  author  of 
his  being  does  not  hate  him  as  George  Eliot  hates  Tito. 
She  does  not  intend  from  the  beginning  to  ruin  and  crush 
him  into  infamy,  as  the  still  greater  genius  of  the  English 
writer,  vindictive  and  terrible,  sets  itself  to  do.  The 
French  woman  takes  infinitely  less  pains  about  it,  and  h 
content  with  a  much  more  ordinary  type.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  and  all  our  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  one 
against  the  other,  we  cannot  but  claim  for  George  Sand’s 
heroine  a  higher  place  in  nature  than  that  which  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  the  royal  Romola.  The  grandeur  of  the 
Florentine  is  a  conventional  grandeur :  she  speaks  and 
moves  and  acts  like  an  enlarged  and  sublimated  imperson¬ 
ation  of  a  girl’s  ideal  of  woman  —  an  awe-inspiring  god¬ 
dess;  whereas  the  poor  child  of  the  people,  making  her 
necklaces  on  the  great  marble  steps,  unguarded  and  un¬ 
cared  for,  is  of  the  truest  and  hignest  type  of  feminine 
character  —  real,  simple,  natural,  and  true,  with  nothin» 
of  the  sham  or  fictitiously  great  about  her.  Her  sweet  anS 
friendly  presence  charms  the  reader  everywhere.  She 
smiles  at  us  though  she  knows  us  not :  never  too  great  for 
us,  notwithstanding  her  genius  and  her  fame.  Even  her 
trifling  lover,  though  he  reverences  her  better  nature,  and 
knows  that  in  art  she  is  higher  than  himself,  is  never 
crushed  by  her  superiority  as  Tito  is  by  that  of  his  magnif¬ 
icent  wife,  who  towers  over  him  with  a  grandeur  which 
makes  us  almost  pardon  his  lighter  sins  at  least.  We  are 
tempted  to  dwell  upon  the  contrast,  because  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  art  —  not  only  a  contrast  of  two  different  types, 
but  of  two  different  systems  and  codes  of  what  is  best. 
The  superior  is  beginning  to  have  a  new  reign  on  the 
earth,  thanks  partly  to  such  ideal  personages  as  Romola— 
and  the  spontaneous  and  unconscious  are  falling  into  dis¬ 
credit  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  true  art  is  on  the  side  of 
that  which  is  simplest  and  least  pretending  —  the  lowly 
person  rather  than  the  great. 

Books  and  literary  reputations,  like  everything  else,  fade 
into  obscurity  as  time  goes  on,  and  “  Consuelo  ”  has  not 
the  fame  which  it  once  had,  nor  even  perhaps  has  George 
Sand  retained  her  fame  and  extended  reputation.  We  do 
not  know  even  whether  it  is  desirable  that  “  Consuelo” 
should  be  sold  to  the  excursionists  as  “  Romola  ”  (oddly) 
is,  by  way  of  lending  to  the  general  mass  an  interest  in 
V'enice  ;  for  French  Romance,  even  at  its  climax,  and 
when  its  object  is  good  and  its  central  figure  noble,  as  io 
this  case,  is  not  so  safe  for  general  reading  as  English. 
But  no  one  who  has  read  the  book  will  forget  to  remember 
it  when  his  gondola  shoots  along  the  bright  canal,  or  glides 
up  to  the  steps  on  which  the  children  are  sitting,  slriuging 
their  shells,  or  eating  their  outdoor  meals  under  the  sun¬ 
shine.  When  the  breeze  blows  from  the  soil  Adriatic 
across  the  Lido,  and  the  winding  channels  which  ooze 
down  to  the  sea ;  when  the  sun  blazes  on  the  steps  at  the 
Piazzetta,  and  the  palace  of  the  old  Doges  shows  all  its 
carven  work,  dwarfed  by  very  richness,  and  the  grateful 
shadow  creeps  farther  and  farther  back  in  the  colonnades ; 
when  the  water  gurgles  and  murmurs  at  the  boat’s  bead, 
and  the  gondolier  chants  his  long-drawn  cry,  “  Ahi !  mil” 
at  the  corner,  before  he  plunges  into  the  grateful  dimness 
of  the  narrow  canal  —  look !  is  not  that  the  girl,  seated 
where  the  dancing  green  ripples,  all  penetrated  with  sun¬ 
shine,  make  a  waving  magical  play  of  light  at  her  feet; 
her  dark  locks  under  the  sun  throwing  forth  a  kindred 
gleam  of  reflection,  her  young,  lithe  figure,  too  young 
for  any  thought  of  grace  or  attitude,  lightly,  simply 
posed  upon  the  warm  marble  of  those  steps  where  the 
passers-by  come  and  go,  and  gondolas  push  noiselessly  np, 
and  noiselessly  set  forth  again,  nobody  noticing  the  quiet 
child  at  her  work  I  Venice,  with  all  her  loveliness,  is  so 
much  the  more  friendly  for  this  soft  face  in  it,  this  spotless 
dweller  in  its  narrow  Corti,  and  wanderer  about  its  water¬ 
ways. 

Friend  unknown  1  you  will  meet  many  friends  in  both 
these  cities  of  the  past.  Her  in  Florence  with  the  Car- 
dellino  —  serene,  sweet  mother,  in  holiest  bloom  of  worn 
anhood ;  ^Her  of  the  Granduca,  so  reverent  of  the  child 
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bolds;  that  Judith,  pale  with  the  passion  and  the 
crime  of  her  cruel  night’s  work  — most  terrible  of  heroines, 
iritb  such  exhaustion  and  excitement  in  her  face  as  no  one 
but  Allori,  of  all  her  painters,  has  ventured  to  put  there ; 
that  Bella  of  Titian’s  painting,  who  has  no  name  except 
the  Beautiful ;  that  pathetic  Mary  of  the  Magnificat  in 
Botticelli’s  famous  picture,  with  her  pitiful  angels;  and 
many  another  which  we  have  no  space  to  note.  But  we 
doubt  whether  one  of  ail  those  pictured  powers  will  pluck 
jt  your  memory  so  effectually  as  Romola ;  who  dwells  in 
Florence,  a  kind  of  tutelary  patroness  and  goddess  of  the 

Eve  city.  Such  power  of  semi-deity  is  not  in  the  hum- 
r  and  sweeter  doul  of  the  Venetian  singer ;  but  when 
vou  have  come  from  the  Titians,  and  those  acres  of  splen- 
courtly  canvas  on  which  Paolo  has  proved  hiinself  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  decorators,  you  will  see  Consuelo 
on  the  marble  steps  as  you  go  back  to  your  gondola  —  a 
gentle  presence  as  abiding,  if  not  so  queenly  or  so  great. 
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Thf.  pessimist  view,  whether  as  to  politics  or  society,  is 
probably  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases  the  erroneous 
view.  Englishmen  are  very  fond  of  it,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  their  own  affairs,  those  of  France,  and  those  of 
America,  —  that  is,  the  affairs  of  the  three  countries  they 
know  best,  or  are  most  keenly  interested  in,  —  but  their 
fondness  is  the  result  rather  of  a  certain  sombreness  of 
imagination  than  of  intellectual  conviction.  They  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  public  ruin  as  they  enjoy  day-dreams  about 
their  individual  prosperity.  The  public  ruin  does  not 
arrive,  any  more  than  the  realization  of  the  Alnascbar 
dream,  but  the  pessimist  view  nevertheless  loses  but  little 
of  its  perennial  attraction.  It  would  be  possible  just  now, 
for  instance,  to  draw  a  very  sad-colored  picture  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  society  in  London,  —  of  all  society,  that  is,  not 
merely  of  “  Society  ”  technically  so  called.  The  latter, 
always  more  or  less  frivolous,  had  in  1874,  as  the  historian 
of  the  future  may  write,  given  itself  with  an  almost  insane 
avidity  to  the  pursuit  of  an  unattainable  excitement.  Not, 
perhaps,  so  vicious  as  the  society  of  the  Regency,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  cynical,  it  was,  nevertheless,  much  feebler 
and  less  sanguine,  more  impressed  with  that  weariness  of 
time,  that  indifference  to  healthy  interests,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  curses  of  safe  plutocracies.  Enormously 
expanded  in  volume,  inordinately  rich,  serrated  by  deep 
caste  fissures,  it  had  split  into  coteries,  each  endeavoring 
in  its  own  more  or  less  frivolous  way  to  allay  in  excitement 
the  universal  feeling  of  unrest.  Society  had  no  dignity, 
no  calm,  and  very  liitle  content.  The  better  and  braver 
of  the  jeunesse  dorie  wearied  of  country  sport,  and  sought 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  for  fiercer  and  deeper  excite¬ 
ment,  which  yet  was  always  of  the  same  unintellectual 
kind.  They  ranged  the  world  in  search  of  “  grand  shots,” 
traversed  both  hemispheres  to  see  if  barbarism  were  at¬ 
tractive,  or  searched  tnrough  mankind  to  discern  if  any¬ 
where  a  profitable  speculation  might  be  found.  One  great 
noble  built  a  palace  in  an  African  desert,  to  enjoy  its  air 
and  freedom ;  another  sailed  through  the  summer  seas, 
only  to  tell  society  how  impudent  the  Sirens  of  their  islands 
were ;  while  a  third  gave  fortune  for  formless  bits  of  china 
an  accident  might  destroy.  A  new  game  began  to  interest 
the  rich  more  than  a  new  law,  and  one  in  particular,  im- 
prted  from  the  East,  and  described  in  “  The  Arabian 
Nights,”  roused  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  those  who  pur¬ 
sue  it  believed,  like  the  doctors  of  Bagdad,  that  the  mal¬ 
lets  with  which  the  game  was  pursued  could  have  medi¬ 
cated  handles.  Falconry,  the  cruellest  and  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  sports,  regained  the  favor  it  held  before  the  idea 
^t  an  animal,  could  suffer  had  entered  the  British  mind, 
^e  safe  slaughter  of  pigeons  became  a  national  sport,  and 
will  in  it  excited  the  applause  of  women.  Nothing  but 
the  determination  of  the  magistrates  prevented  a  similar 
revival  of  cock-fighting.  Racing  became  from  an  amuse- 
nent  a  pursuit,  cricket  from  a  healthy  game  became  a 


profession,  the  Universities  publicly  contended  with  each 
other  for  distinction  in  billiards.  Within  the  houses  of  the 
rich  extravagance  rose  to  a  mania,  yet  was  accompanied 
by  a  previously  unknown  thirst  for  gain.  Every  noble 
became  a  tradesman.  Rents  were  raised  to  the  highest 
figure,  and  their  preservation  at  that  figure  became  such  a 
desire,  that  the  slightest  event  which  menaced  them  —  a 
strike,  for  example,  among  the  laborers  of  a  few  villages  — 
was  treated  as  a  public  calamity ;  and  while  fortunes  were 
lavished  on  furniture,  the  money  to  rehouse  the  people 
whose  civilization  had  outgrown  their  dwellings  was  act¬ 
ually  asked  from  the  state.  All  this  while.  Art  scarcely 
advanced,  ennut  did  not  decrease,  the  multitude  of  spend¬ 
thrifts  were  none  the  less  sad.  A  strange  form  of  weari¬ 
ness  —  a  weariness  which  was  not  satiety,  yet  prompted 
men,  like  satiety,  to  nothing  hut  imbecile  repetition  of  the 
same  hunts  for  excitement,  sometimes  assuming  almost 
lunatic  forms  —  had  taken  possession  of  the  prosperous. 
The  millionnaire  thought  he  enjoyed  flowers  because  he 
filled  a  ball-room  with  them  at  an  expense  perceptible 
even  to  him,  and  earth  was  ransacked  for  new  things  of 
beauty,  —  but  by  traders,  not  the  rich.  The  latter  only 
indolently  bought.  Alone  among  the  intellectual  faculties 
curiosity  became  intensified,  and  the  rich,  tired  of  luxury 
as  of  politics,  sought  in  efl'orts  to  search  beyond  the  grave, 
in  half-contemptuous  examinations  of  new  doctrines,  in  a 
gloomily  languid  study  of  science,  the  distraction  which 
daily  life  could  not  afford. 

A  worse  feature  yet  is  noted  in  this  strange  period. 
Wealthy  society  has  always  been  enniiydd,  and  usually 
feeble  in  its  efforts  to  get  rid  of  ennui,  but  the  mass  of 
mankind,  bound  to  labor  lor  its  bread,  has  usually,  since 
Rome  fell,  looked  on  such  efforts  with  a  dislike  sometimes, 
as  in  France,  bitter  to  slaying;  sometimes,  as  in  Italy, 
tolerantly  forgiving ;  sometimes,  as  in  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land,  stolidly  apathetic.  But  in  1874,  it  seems  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  masses  liked  and  enjoyed  the  exhibitions  of 
this  rage  for  consuming  time.  If  anything  is  certain,  it  is 
certain  that  an  unpopular  ephemeral  literature  could  not 
circulate,  and  that  a  literature  devoted  in  great  part  to  the 
verbal  photographing  of  frivolities  did  circulate  immensely: 
that  the  most  piopular  journals  found  it  pay  to  record  the 
feats  accomplished  at  polo,  at  cricket,  at  billiards,  as  they 
recorded  events ;  to  devote  columns  upon  columns  to  the 
merits  of  horses ;  to  write  elaborate  descriptions  of  artifi¬ 
cial  skating-grounds  and  the  movements  performed  upon 
them ;  to  publish  essays  raising  mere  games  into  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  to  exclude  Parliamentary  debates  for  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  present  at  garden  parties  —  lists  meaning  nothing  to 
their  readers,  not  even  instruction  in  social  ways,  but  only 
conveying  to  the  outside  world  some  faint  aroma  of  the 
grandiose  ceremonial  of  society.  A  habit  of  observing 
the  idle  grew  even  on  the  workers,  who  were,  for  other 
reasons,  as  sad  as  the  idle,  and  who  vainly  sought,  in  keen 
scrutiny  of  pastimes,  the  distractions  with  which  those  to 
whom  life  was  pastime  were  helping  themselves  to  endure 
the  insupportable  burden  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  overladen  bees  flagged  under  their  load  of 
honey,  which  they  could  scarcely  taste,  yet  were  compelled, 
as  by  a  destiny,  to  accumulate  ;  and  the  bees  not  yet 
laden  found  a  consolation  in  watching  the  efforts  of  the 
successful  to  enjoy  without  the  first  condition  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  —  joyousness. 

Another  strange  symptom  marked  that  period,  which  in 
its  infinite  variety  —  variety  with  no  connecting  link  save 
a  universal  weariness  —  so  baffles  analysis,  namely,  the 
rise  of  an  intense  interest  in  ecclesiastical  contentions. 
No  new  faith  rose  within  this  period.  No  new  dogma  can 
be  said  to  have  been  promulgated,  influencing  Protestant 
thought  to  our  own  time.  No  mighty  divine  arose  to  affect 
half  the  population.  Under  the  surface,  dimly  perceptible 
to  one  or  two  men,  who  hated  it  as  they  watched,  might  be 
noticed  one  or  two  signs  of  that  vast  revival  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  spirit  among  the  mass  which  in  a  few  more  years  pro¬ 
duced  consequences  so  permanent ;  but  as  yet  society,  and 
those  who  watched  society,  cared  only  for  ecclesiasticisms, 
for  the  external  symbols  of  internal  half-beliefs.  But  they 
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did  care  about  thene.  No  ceremonial,  or  absence  of  j 
ceremonial,  was  too  trumpery  to  excite  fierce  contest,  no  ' 
Bill  affecting  the  churches  too  colorless  to  rend  Ministries,  ^ 
no  proposal  too  cautious  to  escape  instant  drowning  in  i 
vitriolic  acid.  The  literature  of  Ritual  filled  shops,  the  I 
literature  of  church  organization  libraries.  The  periodi-  | 
cals,  written  mainly  by  Sadducees,  were  hot  with  discus-  | 
sions  on  phylacteries.  The  absolute  Minister  for  India 
declared  publicly  that  he  could  gain  from  the  heads  of 
society  a  nearing  for  his  plans  for  benefiting  a  fifth  of  the 
human  race,  only  by  inserting  bis  Bills  between  other 
measures  for  regulating  the  details  in  the  organization  of 
churches.  The  House  of  Commons  confessed  that  it  only  | 
kept  aloof  from  the  subject,  lest  its  discussion  should  break 
up  the  calm  of  Parliamentary  deliberation,  or  strain  the  ; 
power  of  Government  to  enforce  its  laws.  This  disposi-  i 
tion,  at  first  sight  so  opposed  to  frivolity,  has  from  the  age  ! 
of  Justinian  frequently  marked  a  people  given  up  for  the  . 
moment  to  frivolity,  and  probably  proceeds  from  the  same 
cause,  —  a  deep  dissatisfaction  with  life  which  has  not  yet 
been  ripened,  either  by  new  leaders  or  new  circumstances,  I 
into  a  determination  that  there  shall  be  a  change.  I 

What  the  writer  of  the  future  will  be  obliged  to  assign  | 
as  the  cause  of  the  change  we  do  not  know,  though  it  may  | 
possibly  be  a  serious  war ;  but  we  do  know  that  this  pict¬ 
ure,  though,  of  course,  one-sided  to  a  degree,  intentional  y  | 
one-sided,  is  true.  We  do  not  think  it  will  remain  true  i 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  the  unrest  is  too  conscious,  and  j 
men  who  feel  it  are  too  ready  to  renounce  frivolity  for 
work,  which,  wise  or  unwise,  shall  at  least  be  real  ;  but  it  ' 
exists  now,  and  we  confess  we  are  among  those  who  re-  I 
gard  it  as  a  rather  contemptible  phase  in  English  life.  < 
We  do  not  quite  go  the  length  of  the  Bishop  of  Manches¬ 
ter  in  some  recent  denunciations,  because,  as  we  think, 
many  of  the  phenomena  he  mentions  are  temporary,  and 
many  more  which  are  permanent  have  been  brought  by 
accident  into  a  ridiculous  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the 
national  life ;  but  still  we  cannot  deny  that  society,  and 
indeed  the  country,  is  in  rather  a  contemptible  mood. 
The  people  seems  to  feel  itself  in  a  sort  of  theatre,  where 
it  has  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  watcb  with  languid  amuse¬ 
ment  the  efforts  of  amateur  actors  to  amuse,  not  so  much  I 
their  audience  as  themselves ;  and  is  inclined  to  ask,  as 
Orientals  do,  why  the  richer  classes  do  not  pay  people  to 
go  through  all  that  for  them.  We  do  not  bebeve  the  in¬ 
terest  in  reading  about  matches  and  sports  and  parties  and 
■ales  of  bric-a-brac  is  genuine,  except  when  connected 
with  betting,  and  know  perfectly  well  that  one  breath  of 
cold  air  will  clear  off  all  that  tepid  and  malarious  vapor, 
but  still  it  would  be  all  the  better  if  the  breeze  would 
come.  Luxury  and  waste  and  frivolity  may  be  all  unim-  ' 
portant,  as  the  economists  say,  and  certainly  their  impor-  | 
tance  may  be  easily  exaggerated,  but  incessant  description 
of  them  all,  as  if  they  were  evidences  of  civilization,  in¬ 
stead  of  mere  effiorescences  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  nothing  to  do,  and  no  idea  of  doing  it  in  dignified 
calm,  is  as  tiring  to  the  observer  as  a  constant  watching  of  I 
gold-fish.  Those  little  carp  are  shiny,  too,  and  move 
quickly,  and  keep  very  carefully  within  their  pretty  crys¬ 
tal  globes,  and  are  altogether  of  the  gilded  kind ;  but 
watching  them  through  a  wet  day  is  not  a  beneficial  occu¬ 
pation,  not  half  so  recuperative  as  sleep,  not  one  tenth  so 
distracting  as  work.  It  is  to  this,  however, '  that  the 
Metrofmlis  has  for  this  summer  given  itself  up,  with  a  half- 
amused,  half  wearied  languor,  i^ich,  in  spite  of  all  symp-  i 
toms,  cannot  last.  The  English  have  many  capacities,  but 
lotus-eating  for  any  length  of  time  is  beyond  them,  and 
whenever  they  try  the  occupation,  they  are  sure  to  awake 
morose. 


JOHN  BUNYAN.i 

BY  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

“  As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  I 
lighted  upon  a  certain  place  where  was  a  den.”  These 
>  This  ftdilnM  WM  deliT«r(d  at  Bedford  on  Wednerda;,  Juna  10, 1874,  on 
tht  oeeaaion  of  anraiUng  tba  atatne  of  Bun;an. 
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words  have  been  translated  into  hundreds  of  languages,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  all 
classes  of  mankind  have  asked,  “  Where  was  that  place, and 
where  was  that  den  ?  ”  and  the  answer  has  been  given  that 
the  name  of  the  “  place  ”  was  Bedford,  and  that  the  “  den” 
was  Bedford  jail.^  This  it  is  which  has  given  to  the 
town  of  Bedford  its  chief  —  may  I  say,  without  offense,  its 
only  title  to  universal  and  everlasting  fame.  It  is  now  two 
hundred  years  ago  since  Bunyan  must  have  resolved  on  the 
great  venture  —  so  it  seemed  to  him  —  of  publishing  the 
work  which  has  given  to  Bedford  this  immortal  renown ; 
and  Bedford  is  this  day  endeavoring  to  pay  back  some 
part  of  the  debt  which  it  owes  to  him. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  best  discharge  the 
trust  with  which  I  have  been  honored  —  and  a  very  high 
honor  I  consider  it  to  be  —  by  saying  a  few  words,  first  on 
the  local,  then  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  circum¬ 
stances,  and  then  on  the  universal  character  of  your  illm- 
trious  townsman. 

1.  I  shall  not,  in  speaking  of  the  local  claims  of  Bunyan, 
surrender  without  a  struggle  the  share  which  England  at 
large  has  in  those  claims.  Something  of  a  national,  some¬ 
thing  even  of  a  cosmopolitan  color,  was  given  to  his  career 
by  the  wandering  gypsy  life  which  drew  the  tinker  with  his 
humble  wares  from  his  brazier’s  shop,  as  well  as  by  the  more 
serious  circuits  which  he  made  as  an  itinerant  pastor  on  what 
were  regarded  as  his  episcopal  visitations.  When  I  leave 
Bedford  this  evening  in  order  to  go  to  Leicester,  I  shall 
still  be  on  the  track  of  the  young  soldier,  who,  whether  in 
the  Royal  or  the  Parliamentary  army  —  for  it  is  still  mat¬ 
ter  of  dispute — so  narrowly  escaped  the  shot  which  laid 
his  comrade  low  ;  and  from  the  siege  of  its  ancient  walla 
gathered  the  imagery  for  the  “  Holy  War  ”  and  the  “  Siege 
of  Mansoul.”  When  it  was  my  lot  years  ago  to  explore  the 
Pilgrims’  Way  to  Canterbury,  I  was  tempted  to  lend  a  will¬ 
ing  ear  to  the  ingenious  officer  on  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
who  conjectured  that  in  that  devious  pathway  and  on  those 
Surrey  downs  the  Pilgrim  of  the  seventeenth  century  may 
have  caught  the  idea  of  the  Hill  Difficulty  and  the  Delecta¬ 
ble  Mountains.  On  the  familiar  banks  of  the  Kennett  at 
Reading  I  recognize  the  scenes  to  which  tradition  hat 
assigned  his  secret  visits,  disguised  in  the  slouched  hat, 
white  smock-frock,  and  carter’s  whip  of  a  wagoner,  as 
well  as  the  last  charitable  enterprise  which  cost  him  his 
life.  In  the  great  Babylon  of  London  I  find  myself  in  the 
midst  of  what  must  have  given  him  his  notion  of  Vanity 
Fair ;  where  also,  as  the  ^Iayor  has  reminded  you,  he  a^ 
traded  thousands  round  his  pulpit  at  Zoar  Chapel  in 
Southwark,  and  where  he  rests  at  last  in  the  grave  of  his 
host,  the  grocer  Strudwick,  in  the  cemetery  of  Bunhill 
Fields. 

But  none  of  these  places  can  compete  for  closeness  of 
association  with  his  birthplace  at  Elstow.  The  cottage,  or 
what  might  have  been  the  cottage  of  his  early  home  —  the 
venerable  church  where  first  he  joined  in  the  prayers  of 
our  public  worship  —  the  antique  pew  where  he  sat  —  the 
massive  tower  whose  bells  be  so  lustily  rang  till  struck  by 
the  pangs  of  a  morbid  conscience  —  the  village  green  where 
he  played  his  rustic  games  and  was  haunted  by  bis  terrific 
visions  —  the  puddles  in  the  road,  on  which  he  thought  to 
try  his  first  miracles  —  all  these  are  still  with  us.  .^nd 
even  Elstow  can  hardly  rival  the  den,  —  whether  the  legen¬ 
dary  prison  on  the  bridge  or  the  historical  prison  not  far 
from  where  his  monument  stands,  —  for  which  the  whole 
world  inquiringly  turns  to  Bedford.  Most  fitting,  there¬ 
fore,  has  it  been  that  the  first  statue  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizen  of  Bedford  should  have  been 
the  offering  of  the  noble  head  of  the  illustrious  house  to 
which  Bedford  has  given  its  chief  title.  Most  fitting  it  ji 
I  that  St.  Peter’s  Green  at  Bedford  should  in  this  way  — if 
j  I  may  use  an  expression  I  have  myself  elsewhere  employed 

I  >  “  As  It  has  b«sD  questioued  whstber  the  '  dea,’  at  the  beginning  of  Uu 
i  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  means  the  jail  at  Bedford,  the  following  note  uiajr  bo* 
I  be  without  interest:  The  second  edition,  Ixindon,  1678,  hu  no  maigiasl 
!  note  on  the  passage-  The  third  edition,  ls>ndon,  1679,  has  asanots'ihs 
jail.’  This  was  publisbe<l  in  Bunyan’s  life-time,  and  is,  therefore,  an  sa- 
I  tbority.  In  the  same  edition  there  is  a  portrait  in  which  Bunyan  is  legR- 
1  sented  as  reclining  and  asleep  over  a  den,  in  which  there  is  a  lion,  witbs 
i  portcullis.” — Notes  and  Quo— >s,  June  !i0, 1874. 
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«-bave  been  annexed  to  the  Poet’s  Corner  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  should  contain  the  one  effigy  which  England 
potjesses  of  the  first  of  human  allegorists.  Claim  him,  citi¬ 
ng  of  Bedford  and  inhabitants  of  Bedfordshire  ;  claim  him 
gg  yoar  own.  It  is  the  strength  of  a  county  and  of  a  town 
to  have  its  famous  men  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
They  are  the  links  by  which  you  are  bound  to  the  history 
of  your  country,  and  by  which  the  whole  consciousness  of 
I  great  nation  is  bound  together.  In  your  Bedfordshire 
Itoes  be  doubtless  found  the  original  of  his  “  Slough  of 
Degpond.”  In  the  halls  and  gardens  of  Wrest,  of  Haynes, 
and  Woburn,  be  may  have  snatched  the  first  glimpses  of 
his"  House  Beautiful.”  In  the  turbid  waters  of  your  Ouse 
It  flood  time  he  saw  the  likeness  of  the  “  river  very  deep,” 
which  bad  to  be  crossed  before  reaching  the  Celestial  City. 
You  have  become  immortal  through  him ;  see  that  his  glory 
never  fades  away  amongst  you. 

2.  And  here  this  local  connection  passes  into  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  association  on  which  I  would  dwell  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  If  Klstow  was  the  natural  birthplace  of  Bunyan, 
he  himself  would  certainly  have  named  as  his  spiritual 
birthplace  the  meeting-house  at  Bedford  and  the  stream  of 
the  Ouse,  near  the  corner  of  Duck  Mill  Lane,  where  be  was 
in  middle  life  re-baptized.  There,  and  in  those  dells  of 
Wainwood  and  Samsell,  where  in  the  hard  times  he  secretly 
ministered  to  his  scattered  flock,  he  became  the  most 
famous  preacher  of  the  religious  communion  which  claims 
him  as  its  own.  The  Baptist  or  Anabaptist  Church, 
which  once  struck  terror  by  its  very  name  throughout  the 
states  of  Europe,  now,  and  even  in  Bunyan’s  time,  subsid¬ 
ing  into  a  quiet,  loyal,  peaceful  community,  has  numbered 
on  its  roll  many  illustrious  names  —  a  Havelock  amongst 
its  soldiers,  a  Carey  and  a  Marshman  among  its  mission- 
iries,  a  Robert  Hall  among  its  preachers,  and  I  speak  now 
only  of  the  dead.  But  neither  amongst  the  dead  nor  the 
living  who  have  adorned  the  Baptist  name  is  there  any  be¬ 
fore  whom  other  churches  bow  their  heads  so  reverently  as 
he  who  in  this  place  derived  bis  chief  spiritual  inspirations 
from  them ;  and  amongst  their  titles  to  a  high  place  in 
English  Christendom,  the  conversion  of  John  Bunyan  is 
their  chief  and  sufficient  guarantee.  We  ministers  and 
members  of  the  National  Church  have  much  whereof  to 
glory.  We  boast,  and  we  justly  boast,  that  one  of  our 
claims  on  the  grateful  affection  of  our  country  is  that  our 
institutions,  our  learning,  our  liturgy,  our  version  of  the 
Bible,  have  sustained  and  enlarged  the  general  culture  even 
of  those  who  dissent  from  much  that  we  teach  and  from 
much  that  we  hold  dear.  But  we  know  that  even  this 
boast  is  not  ours  exclusively.  You  remember  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay’s  saying  that  the  seventeenth  century  produced  in  Eng¬ 
land  two  men  only  of  original  genius.  These  were  both 
Nonconformists  —  one  was  John  Milton,  and  the  other  was 
John  Bunyan.  I  will  venture  to  add  this  yet  further  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  whole  of  PInglish  literature  has  produced 
only  two  prose  works  of  universal  popularity,  and  both  of 
these  also  were  by  Nonconformists  —  one  is  the  work  of 
a  Presbyterian  journalist,  and  it  is  called  ‘‘  Robinson 
Crusoe ;  ”  and  the  other  is  the  work  of  a  Baptist  preacher, 
and  its  name  is  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  Every  time  that 
we  open  those  well-known  pages,  or  look  at  that  memorable 
face  they  remind  us  Churchmen  that  Nonconformists  have  j 
their  own  splendid  literature  ;  they  remind  you  Noncon- 
farmi^ts  that  literature  and  culture  are  channels  of  grace 
no  less  spiritual  than  sacraments  or  doctrines,  than  preach¬ 
ing^  or  revivals.  There  were  many  Bishops  eminent  for 
their  piety  and  learning  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
few  were  more  deserving  of  the  name  than  he  who  by  the 
popular  voice  of  Bedfordshire  was  called  Bishop  Bunyan. 

3.  And  now,  having  rendered  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
Joe,  —  honor  to  the  town  of  Bedford,  and  honor  lo  my 
Nonconformist  brethren,  —  let  me  take  that  somewhat  wider 
lurvev  to  which,  as  I  have  said,  this  occasion  invites  me ; 
only  let  me,  before  entering  on  that  survey,  touch  for  an 
initant  on  the  contrast  which  is  presented  by  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  and  the  occa- 
non  which  brings  us  here  together.  There  are  certain 
plwes  which  we  pass  by  in  the  valley  of  life,  like  to  that 


which  the  Pilgrim  saw,  in  which  two  giants  dwelt  of  old 
time,  “  who,”  he  says,  “  were  either  dead  many  a  day,  or 
else,  by  reason  of  age,  have  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in 
their  joints  that  they  now  do  little  more  than  sit  at  their 
cave’s  mouth,  grinning  at  pilgrims  as  they  go  by.”  It  is  at 
such  a  cave’s  mouth  that  we  are  to-day.  We  see,  at  the 
long  distance  of  two  hundred  years,  a  giant,  who,  in  Bun¬ 
yan’s  time,  was  very  stout  and  hearty.  What  shall  we 
call  him  ?  His  name  was  Old  Intolerance,  that  giant  who 
first,  under  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  shape  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergy,  could  not  bear  with  “  the  preaching  of  an 
illiterate  tinker  and  an  unordained  minister,”  and  tlien,  in 
the  shape  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  shut  him  up  for  twelve 
years  in  Bedford  jail.  All  this  is  gone  forever.  But  let 
us  not  rejoice  prematurely :  the  oul  giant  is  still  alive. 
He  may  be  seen  in  many  shapes,  on  all  sides,  and  with 
many  voices.  ”  The  spirit  of  burning  and  the  spirit  of 
judgment  ”  have  not,  as  some  lament,  altogether  departed 
either  from  Churchmen  or  from  Nonconformists.  But  his 
joints  are  very  stiff  and  crazy ;  and  when  on  this  day  the 
clergy  and  the  magistrates  of  Bedford  are  seen  rejoicing  in 
common  with  their  Dissenting  brethren,  at  the  inauguration 
of  a  memorial  of  him  who  once  'uffered  at  the  hands  of  all 
their  spiritual  forefathers,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  world  has 
at  least,  in  this  res|)ect,  become  a  little  more  Christian, 
because  a  little  more  charitable  and  a  little  more  enlight¬ 
ened —  a  little  more  capable  of  seeing  the  inward  good 
behind  outward  differences. 

An  excellent  and  laborious  Nonconformist,  who  devoted 
his  life  to  the  elucidation  of  the  times  and  works  of  Bun¬ 
yan,  describes,  with  just  indignation,  the  persecuting  law 
of  Charles  II.,  under  which  John  Bunyan  was  imprisoned, 
and  he  then  adds,  “  This  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  we 
live  in.”  No,  my  good  Nonconformist  brother,  no,  thank 
God  1  it  is  not  now,  nor  has  for  many  a  long  year,  been  in 
force  amongst  us.  In  the  very  year  in  which  John  Bunyan 
died,  that  revolution  took  place  to  which,  when  compared 
with  all  the  numerous  revolutions  which  have  since  swept 
over  other  countries,  may  be  welt  accorded  the  good  old 
name  “  glorious,”  and  of  which  one  of  the  most  glorious 
fruits  was  the  Toleration  Act,  by  which  such  cruelties  and 
follies  as  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts  became 
thenceforth  and  forever  impossible.  That  Act  was,  no 
doubt,  only  the  first  imperfect  beginning;  we  have  still, 
even  now,  all  of  us  much  to  learn  in  this  respect.  But  we 
have  gained  something;  and  this  day  is  another  pledge 
of  the  victory  of  the  Christian  faith,  another  nail  knocked 
into  the  coffia  of  our  ancient  enemy.  It  required  a  union 
of  many  forces  to  effect  the  change.  If  it  was  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  befriended  John  Bunyan  in  prison, 
it  was  Whitehead,  the  Quaker,  whom,  in  his  earlier  days, 
Bunyan  regarded  as  a  heathen  and  an  outcast,  that  opened 
for  him  the  doors  of  Beilford  jail;  and  those  doors  were 
kept  open  by  the  wise  King  William  III.,  by  the  Whig 
statesmen  and  Whig  prelates  of  the  day,  and  not  least,  by 
the  great  house  of  Russell,  who,  having  protected  the  op¬ 
pressed  Nonconformists  in  the  days  of  their  trial,  have  in 
each  8ucc€eding  generation  opened  the  gates  of  the  prison- 
house  of  prejudice  and  intolerance  wider  and  wider  still. 
Let  it  be  our  endeavor  to  see  that  they  are  not  closed  again 
either  in  Bedford  or  anywhere  else. 

4.  Thus  much  I  have  felt  constrained  to  say  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  local,  ecclesiastical,  and  political,  of  this  cele¬ 
bration.  But  I  now  enter  on  those  points  for  which  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  I  have  been  asked  to  address  you,  and  from 
which  alone  this  monument  has  acquired  its  national  im¬ 
portance.  The  hero  of  Elstow  was  great,  the  preacher  in 
the  Baptist  meeting-house  of  Bedford  was  greater,  but, 
beyond  all  comparison,  greater  was  the  dear  teacher  of  the 
childhood  of  each  of  ns,  the  creator  of  those  characters 
whose  names  and  faces  are  familiar  to  the  whole  world,  the 
author  of  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  And  when  I  speak  to 
you  of  Bunyan  in  this  his  world-wide  aspect,  I  speak  to 
you  no  longer  as  a  stranger  to  the  men  of  Bedford,  but  as 
an  Englishman  to  Englishmen ;  no  longer  as  a  Churchman 
to  Dissenters,  but  as  a  Christian  to  Christians,  and  as  a 
man  to  men  throughout  the  world.  In  the  ”  Pilgrim’s 
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Progress”  we  have  his  best  self — as  superior  to  his  own  became  the  teacher,  not  of  any  particular  sect,  but  of  the 
inferior  self  as  to  his  contemporaries.  It  is  one  of  the  universal  Church. 

peculiar  delights  of  that  charming  volume  that  when  we  Secondly,  this  wonderful  book,  with  all  its  freedom,  it 
open  it  all  questions  of  Con  for  mi^  or  Nonconformity,  of  never  profane ;  with  all  its  devotion,  is  rarely  fanatical' 
Baptists  or  Pedobaptists,  even  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  with  all  its  homeliness,  is  never  vulgar.  In  other  words,  it 
are  left  far  behind.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  acts  is  a  work  of  pure  art  and  true  genius,  and  wherever  thets 

as  a  religious  bond  to  the  whole  of  English  Christendom,  are  we  mount  at  once  into  a  freer  and  loftier  air.  Bunyan 

It  is,  perhaps,  with  six  others,  and  equally  with  any  of  was  in  this  sense  the  Burns  of  England.  On  the  tinker  of 
those  six,  the  book  which,  after  the  English  Bible,  has  Bedfordshire,  as  on  the  ploughman  of  Ayrshire,  the  hear- 
contributed  to  the  common  religious  culture  of  the  Anglo-  enly  fire  had  been  breathed  which  transformed  the  com- 
Saxon  race.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books,  perhaps  almost  mon  clay,  and  made  him  a  poet,  a  philosopher  —  may  ve 

the  only  English  book,  which  has  succeeded  in  identifying  not  say  a  gentleman  and  a  nobleman  in  ^ite  of  himself 

religious  instruction  with  entertainment  and  amusement  “If  you  were  to  polish  the  style,”  says  Coleridge,  “yog 
both  of  old  and  young.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  would  destroy  the  reality  of  the  vision.”  He  dared  (and 
has  struck  a  cho^  which  vibrates  alike  amongst  the  hum-  it  was,  for  one  of  his  straitened  school  and  scanty  cultQre, 
hlest  peasants  and  amongst  the  most  fastidious  critics.  an  act  of  immense  daring)  to  communicate  his  religion 

Let  us  pause  for  an  instant  to  reflect  how  great  a  boon  teaching  in  the  form  of  fiction,  dream,  poetry.  It  is  one 
is  conferred  upon  a  nation  by  one  such  uniting  element,  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  literature 
How  deeply  extended  is  the  power  of  sympathy,  and  the  over  polemics,  of  poetry  over  prose,  as  a  messenger  of 
force  of  argument,  when  the  preacher  or  the  teacher  knows  heavenly  truth.  “  I  have  been  letter  entertained  and  more 
that  he  can  enforce  his  appeal  by  a  name  which,  like  that  informed,”  says  Dean  Swift,  “  by  a  few  pages  of  the  ‘  Pil. 
of  an  apostle  or  evangelist,  comes  home  as  with  canonical  grim’s  Progress,’  than  by  a  long  discourse  on  the  will  aud 
weight  to  every  one  who  hears  him;  by  figures  of  speech  the  intellect.”  “I  have,”  says  Arnold,  “always  been 
which  need  only  to  be  touched  in  order  to  elicit  an  electric  struck  by  its  piety.  I  am  now  equally  struck,  and  even 
spark  of  understanding  and  satisfaction.  And  when  we  more,  by  its  profound  wisdom.”  It  might,  perhaps,  hare 
ask  wherein  this  power  consists,  let  me  name  three  points,  been  thought  that  Bunyan,  with  his  rough  and  imperfect 
First,  it  is  because  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  as  I  have  education,  must  have  erred  —  as  it  may  be  be  has  some- 
already  indicated,  is  entirely  catholic  —  that  is,  universal  times  erred  —  in  defective  appreciation  of  virtues  and 
in  its  expressions  and  its  thoughts.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  —  weaknesses  not  bis  own ;  but  one  prevailing  characteristic 
it  would  be  an  exaggeration  —  that  it  contains  no  senti-  of  his  work  is  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  intellectual  in- 
ments  distasteful  to  this  or  that  section  of  Christians,  that  sight.  Fur  the  sincere  tremors  of  poor  Mrs.  Muchafraid 
it  has  not  a  certain  tinge  of  the  Calvinist  or  the  Puritan.  |  be  has  as  good  a  'word  of  consolation  as  be  has  for  the  at- 
But  what  is  remarkable  is  that  this  peculiar  color  is  so  very  dent  aspirations  of  Faithful  and  Hopeful.  For  the  dog- 
slight.  We  know  what  was  Bunyan’s  own  passionate  de-  raatic  nonsense  of  Talkative  he  has  a  word  of  rebuke  as 
sire  on  this  point.  “  I  would  be,”  he  says,  “  as  I  hope  I  strong  as  he  has  for  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  Doubting 
am,  ‘  a  Christian,’  but  as  for  those  factious  titles  of  Ana-  Castle ;  and  for  the  treasures  of  the  past  he  has  a  feeling 
baptists.  Independent,  Presbyterian,  or  the  like,  I  conclude  as  tender  and  as  pervasive  as  if  he  bad  been  brought  up  in 
that  they  come  neither  from  Jerusalem  nor  Antioch,  but  the  cloisters  of  Oxford  or  Westminster  Abbey, 
from  hell  or  Babylon.”  It  was  this  universal  charity  that  When  (if  I  may  for  a  moment  speak  of  myself)  in  early 
he  expressed  in  his  last  sermon,  “  Dost  thou  see  a  soul  that  youth  I  lighted  on  the  passage  where  the  Pilgrim  is  uken 
has  the  image  of  God  in  him  ?  Love  him,  love  him.  This  to  the  House  Beautiful  to  see  “  the  pedigree  of  the  Ancient 
man  and  I  must  go  to  heaven  one  day.  La>ve  one  another  of  Days,  and  the  rarities  and  histories  of  that  place,  both 
and  do  good  for  one  another.”  It  was  this  discriminating  ancient  and  modern,”  I  determined  that  if  ever  the  time 
forbearance  that  he  expressed  in  his  account  of  the  Inter-  should  arrive  when  I  should  become  a  professor  of  eccleei- 
preter’s  Garden.  “  Behold,”  ho  says,  “  the  flowers  are  astical  history,  these  should  be  the  opening  words  in  which 
diverse  in  stature,  in  quality,  in  color,  in  smell,  and  in  vir-  I  would  describe  the  treasures  of  that  magnificent  store- 
tue;  and  some  are  better  than  some;  also  where  the  gar-  house.  Accordingly  when,  many  years  after,  it  so  felloot, 
dener  has  set  them  there  they  stand  and  quarrel  not  with  I  I  could  find  no  better  mode  of  beginning  my  course  at  Ox- 
one  another.”  There  is  no  compromise  in  his  words,  there  i  ford  than  by  redeeming  that  early  pledge ;  and  when  the 
is  no  faltering  in  his  convictions ;  but  his  love  and  admira-  I  course  came  to  an  end,  and  I  wished  to  draw  a  picture  of 
tion  are  reserved  on  the  whole  for  that  which  all  good  men  '  the  prospects  yet  reserved  for  the  future  of  Christendom,  1 
love,  and  his  detestation  on  the  whole  is  reserved  for  that  found  again  that  the  best  words  I  could  sujtply  were  those 
which  all  good  men  detest.  And  if  I  may  for  a  moment  which,  on  leaving  the  Beautiful  House,  Christian  was 
enter  into  detail,  even  in  the  very  forms  of  his  narrative,  shown  in  the  distance  the  view  of  the  Delectable  Mouo- 
we  find  something  as  universal  as  his  doctrine.  Protestant,  tains,  “  which,  they  said,  would  add  to  his  comfort  because 
Puritan,  Calvinist  as  he  was,  yet  he  did  not  fear  to  take  the  were  nearer  to  the  desired  haven.”  What  was  my 

framework  of  his  story  and  the  figures  of  his  drama,  from  own  experience  in  one  sjpecial  branch  of  knowledge  may 
the  old  mediaeval  church,  and  the  illustrations  in  which  *1180  be  the  experience  of  many  others.  And  for  the  ni- 
the  modern  editions  of  his  book  abound  give  us  the  pilgrim  fion  at  large,  all  who  appreciate  the  difficult  necessity  of 
with  bis  pilgrim’s  hat,  the  wayside  cross,  the  crusading  refining  the  atmosphere  and  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  on- 
knight  with  his  red-cross  shield,  the  winged  angels  at  the  educated  and  the  half-educated,  may  be  thankful  that  iu 
Celestial  Gate,  as  naturally  and  as  gracefully  as  though  it  fhis  instance  there  is  a  well  of  English  language  and  of 
had  been  a  story  from  the  “  Golden  I.iegend,”  or  from  the  Christian  thought,  pure  and  undefiled,  at  which  the  least 
favorite  romance  of  bis  early  boybo^,  “  Sir  Bevis  of  instructed  and  the  best  instructed  may  alike  come  to 
Southampton.”  Such  a  combination  of  Protestant  ideas  quench  their  mental  thirst,  and  to  refresh  their  intellectual 
with  Catholic  forms  had  never  been  seen  before,  perhaps  labors.  On  no  other  occasion  could  such  a  rustic  assem- 

never  since ;  it  is  in  itself  a  union  of  Christendom  in  the  hlage  have  been  seen  taking  part  in  the  glorification  of  a 

best  sense,  to  which  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  nei-  literary  work  as  we  have  witnessed  this  day  in  Bedford, 

ther  Churchman  nor  Nonconformist  can  possibly  demur,  >8  a  true  education  of  the  people  —  an  educafioo 

The  form,  the  substance,  the  tendency  of  the  “  Pilgrim’s  which  we  know  not  perhaps  whether  to  call  denomina- 

Progress  ”  in  these  respects  may  be  called  latitudinmian ;  tional,  or  undenominational  but  which  is  truly  national, 

but  it  is  a  latitudinarianism  which  was  an  indispensable  truly  Christian,  truly  divine. 

condition  for  its  influence  throughout  the  world.  By  it,  as  Lastly,  there  is  the  practical,  homely,  energetic  ioiiglit 

has  been  well  said  by  an  admirable  living  authority '  learned  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  human 

in  all  the  learning  of  the  Nonconformists,  John  Bunyan  nature,  which,  make  his  picture  of  the  Pilgrim’s  heaven¬ 
ward  road  a  living  drama,  not  a  dead  disquisition,  a  thing 
a  Ckurck  of  tk*  KevoiMtion,  bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  stougbtoo,  p  176.  to  be  imitated,  not  merely  to  be  read.  Look  at  John  Bun- 
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ran  himself  as  he  stands  before  you,  whether  in  the  de- 
iniption  of  his  own  contemporaries  or  in  the  image  now 
go  skilfully  carved  amongst  you  by  the  hand  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor.  As  surely  as  he  walked  your  streets  with  his  lofty, 
stalwart  form,  “  tall  of  stature,  strong  boned,  with  spark¬ 
ling  eyes,  wearing  his  hair  on  his  upper  lip  after  the  old 
British  fashion,  his  hair  reddish,  but  in  his  latter  days 
sprinkled  with  gray,  his  nose  well  cut,  his  mouth  moderate 
large,  his  forehead  something  high,  and  his  habit  always 
plvn  and  modest;”  as  surely  also  as  he  was  known 
amongst  his  neighbors  as  “  in  countenance  of  a  stern  and 
rough  temper,  but  in  his  conversation  mild  and  affable,  npt 
given  to  loquacity  unless  occasion  required  it,  observing 
never  to  boast  of  himself,  but  rather  seeming  low  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  submitting  himself  to  the  judgment  of  oth¬ 
ers;  abhorring  lying  and  swearing,  being  just  in  all  that 
lav  in  his  power  to  his  word,  not  seeming  to  revenge  inju¬ 
ries,  but  loving  to  reconcile  differences,  and  make  friend¬ 
ship  with  all,  with  a  sharp,  quick  eye,  accomplished  with 
an  excellent  discerning  of  person,  being  of  good  judgment 
and  quick  wit ;  ”  as  surely'  as  he  so  seemed  when  he  was 
alive,  as  surely  as  he  was  one  of  yourselves,  a  “  man  of  the 
people,"  as  you  heard  at  St.  Peter’s  Green  this  morning, 
a  man  of  the  people  of  England  and  the  people  of  Bed¬ 
ford  —  so  surely  is  the  pilgrimage  which  he  described  the 
pilgrimage  of  every  one  amongst  us,  so  surely  are  the  com¬ 
binations  of  the  neighbors,  the  friends,  the  enemies  whom  he 
saw  in  his  dream  the  same  as  we  see  in  our  actual  lives. 
You  and  I,  as  well  as  he,  have  met  with  Mr.  By-ends,  and 
Mr.  Facing-both-ways,  and  Mr.  Talkative.  Some  of  us 
perhaps,  may  have  seen  Mr.  Nogood  and  Mr.  Liveloose, 
Mr.  llatelight  and  Mr.  Implacable.  All  of  us  have  at 
times  been  like  Mr.  Ready-to-halt,  Mr.  Feeblemind,  and 
Faintheart  and  Noheart,  and  Slowpace,  and  Shortwind, 
and  Sleepyhead,  and  “  the  young  woman  whose  name  was 
Dull.”  All  of  us  need  to  be  cheered  by  the  help  of  Great- 
heart.  and  Standfast,  and  Valiant  for  the  Truth,  and  good 
old  Honest.  Some  of  us  have  been  in  Doubting  Castle, 
tome  in  the  Slough  of  Despond ;  some  have  experienced 
the  temptations  of  Vanity  F’air;  all  of  us  have  to  climb 
the  Hill  Difficulty ;  all  of  us  need  to  be  instructed  by 
the  Interpreter  in  the  House  Beautiful ;  all  of  us  hear  the 
same  burden  ;  all  of  us  need  the  same  armor  in  our  fight 
with  Apollyon  ;  all  of  us  have  to  pass  through  the  wicket 
gate ;  all  of  us  have  to  pass  through  the  dark  river ;  and 
for  all  of  us  (if  God  so  will)  there  wait  the  Shining 
Ones  at  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City,  “  which,  when  we 
see,  we  wish  ourselves  amongst  them.” 
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Mr.  William  Black’s  new  story  for  the  Comhill  will 
be  called  “  Three  Feathers.”  The  title  is  derived  from 
the  scene,  which  is  laid  in  North  Cornwall. 

Jules  Janin  wrote  an  extraordinary  hand.  The  char¬ 
acters  were  formed  with  some  care,  but  had  not  their  like 
in  any  known  alphabet.  There  were  only  two  compositors 
on  the  Journal  des  Debats  who  could  decipher  them.  When 
he  contributed  to  other  papers  he  dictated  to  his  wife. 

Among  some  books  and  MSS.  shortly  to  be  sold  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  a  Rolled  Manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  ac- 
(joired  a  few  years  ago  from  a  synagogue  in  Palestine. 
Ihis  manuscript  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century  on 
*ixly  skins  of  leather,  and  measures  1 20  feet  in  length  by 
•  feet  2  inches  in  breadth. 

Tbe  exclusiveness  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  which  has 
hitherto  refused  to  admit  a  Dissenting  minister  as  a  mein- 
bof.has  been  broken  through  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
btooghton,  one  of  the  leading  London  Congregationalists. 
than  Stanley  is  credited  with  being  the  prime  mover  in 
opening  the  doors  of  the  Athenaeum  to  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman. 

A  NEW  method  of  casting  statues  in  bronze  is  reported 
“having  been  discovered  by  a  Venetian  founder,  named 


Giordani.  The  advantage  of  the  method  consists  in  the 
cast  being  effected  in  a  single  operation,  no  matter  how 
large  the  model,  or  how  complicated  in  its  forms.  A  Leda 
cast  by  this  process  is  now  being  exhibited  in  Venice. 

Ax  interesting  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  published,  giving  “  the  aggregate  Cost 
to  the  Nation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  including 
Administration,  Buildings,  Maintenance,  Objects  for  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  London,  and  Loan  Collections  for  Country  Cir¬ 
culation,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Museum  to  the 
end  of  the  Financial  Year,  1873-74,”  and  of  “the  Cost  of 
all  Purchases,”  etc.  The  total  cost  of  the  Museum,  in¬ 
cluding  as  above,  has  been,  according  to  this  Return,  in 
pounds,  1,191,709. 

M.  Ehrart,  a  pupil  of  M.  Reber  (the  composer  and 
musical  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats),  has  gained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  for  musical  composition  at  the  competition 
at  the  Conservatoire  and  the  Institut.  The  decision  of 
the  jury  at  the  former  was  confirmed  by  the  members  of 
the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  professors  on  the 
jury  were  MM.  Ambroise  Thomas,  Reber,  Bazin,  Victor 
Masse,  F4licien  David,  Massenet,  and  Vaucorbeil.  M. 
V^ronge  de  la  Nux,  pupil  of  M.  Bazin,  got  the  second 
prize,  and  another  pupil  of  this  composer,  M.  Wormser, 
obtained  honorable  mention. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Academy,  speaking  of 
Jules  Janin,  says :  — 

Jules  Janin  leaves  behind  him  abundant  evidences  of 
his  industry,  and  versatility.  Few  of  his  works,  save 
“  L’Ane  Mort,”  “  Barnave,”  “  La  Confession,”  and  “  Gai- 
etes  Champetres,”  have  become  at  all  popular.  Janin  was 
essentially  a  feuilletonLite  ;  he  could  connect  nothing,  fill  no 
broader  frame  than  those  few  columns  of  the  Debate.  After 
the  works  above  named,  the  best  known  among  the  fifty- 
eight  volumes  signed  by  him  are,  “  Un  Coeur  pour  Deux 
Amours,  “  f^e  Prince  Royal,”  “  Un  Hiver  k  Paris,”  “  L’Etd 
k  Paris,”  “  Clarisse  Harlowe,”  “  La  Religieuse  de  Toulouse,” 
and  a  translation  of  Horace,  which  was  his  labor  of  love. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  intellect  that  found  rest  in  it  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  extinct.  A  monstrous  obesity, 
against  which  Janin  had  been  battling  for^the  last  fifteen 
years,  appears  to  have  stifled  his  faculties  one  by  one.  His 
last  published  work  is  “  Paris  et  Versailles  il  y  a  Cent 
Ans,”  which  followed  at  a  year’s  interval  some  uninteresting 
sketches  of  the  provinces  after  the  war.  I  believe  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  memoir  on  which  the  critic  was 
engaged  had  been  saved  from  the  auto  da  fe  he  made  of  all 
his  manuscripts  some  eight  months  ago.  A  collection  of 
his  chief  dramatic  criticisms  has  been  published  recently 
under  the  title  “  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Dramatique.” 
In  addition  to  these  works,  Janin  is  said  to  have  written 
more  than  a  hundred  notices  and  prefaces,  and  to  have 
been  an  active  contributor  to  fourteen  periodical  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  Dali  Mall  Gazette  says :  “  It  will  be  gratifying  to 
that  insignificant  class,  the  consumers  of  food,  to  learn 
from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  operation  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act, 
1872,  that  robbery  rather  than  murder  is  the  prevailing 
vice  of  the  retail  tradesman.  ‘  It  will,’  says  the  report, 

‘  afford  some  consolation  to  the  public  to  know  that  in  the 
I  matter  of  adulteration  they  are  cheated  rather  than  poi¬ 
soned.  Witnesses  of  the  highest  standing  concur  in  stat¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  numerous  articles  of  ftxxl  and  drink  which 
they  have  analyzed,  they  have  found  scarcely  anything  ab¬ 
solutely  injurious  to  health,  and  that  if  deleterious  sub- 
stauces  are  occasionally  employed  for  the  purposes  of  adul¬ 
teration,  they  are  used  in  such  minute  quantities  as  to  be 
comparatively  harmless.’  Consumers  ought  to  be  comforted 
at  these  cheering  words,  unless,  indeed,  they  read  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  by  Professor  Redwood  in  a  case  which  came 
before  the  magistrates  at  Kensington,  a  few  days  ago,  when 
a  grocer  was  summoned  for  selling  a  canister  of  preserved 
green  peas  adulterated  with  copperas.  These  peas,  he  said, 
were  manufactured  in  France  for  English  consumption,  as 


the  French  authorities  would  not  allow  them  to  be  sold  in 
that  country,  so  deleterious  were  they  to  human  health;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Professor  the  introduction  of  copperas 
into  the  canister  of  peas  would  be  very  injurious  to  health, 

*  especially  if  any  one  took  them  frequently  and  in  large 
quantities.’  As  the  poor  tradesmen  do  not  really  intend 
to  kill  consumers,  they  should  be  worried  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  death  may  almost  always  be  avoided  by  only  tak¬ 
ing  food  in  small  quantities.” 

When  Captain  Barclay,  in  1809,  walked  one  thousand 
miles  in  one  thousand  consecutive  hours,  he  was  supposed 
to  have  accomplished  an  almost  miraculous  feat  of  pedes- 
trianism;  yet  tne  same  task,  it  is  stated,  has  just  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed  by  a  young  lady  named  Richards,  at 
Stapleton,  near  Bristol.  When  she  began  her  long  walk 
on  the  18th  of  June,  an  application  was  made  to  tbs  magis¬ 
trates  to  interfere,  but  it  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  a  free  auent  ;  and  certainly  it  would  give  women 
some  ground  for  just  complaint  if  they  were  not  permitted 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  walking 
exercise  they  feel  inclined  to  take.  Miss  Richards,  it  is 
said,  undertook  the  task  in  order  that  her  father  should 
win  a  wager  of  £50,  and  thus  set  a  pleasing  example  of 
filial  duty  as  well  as  of  physical  activity.  The  stakes  on 
Captain  Barclay’s  match  were  of  larger  dimensions,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £100,000,  the  captain  himself  having  no  less  than 
£16,000  depending  on  it.  Captain  Barclay  and  Miss  Rich¬ 
ards  are,  however,  not  the  only  pedestrians  who  have  per¬ 
formed  a  similar  feat ;  they  were  indeed  both  surpassed  by 
a  man  named  Thomas  Standen,  of  Salehurst,  near  Silver- 
hill  Barracks,  who  in  July,  1811,  for  a  trifling  wager,  fin¬ 
ished  a  walk  of  eleven  hundred  miles  in  as  many  successive 
hours,  walking  one  mile  only  in  each  hour.  Mr.  Standen 
had  not  even  the  advantage  of  youth  on  his  side,  for  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  took  this  constitutional,  and 

E roved  himself  an  active  if  not  a  sensible  old  man.  It  may 
e  as  well  for  young  ladies  not  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  Miss  Richards  without  the  approval  of 
their  families  and  medical  advisers.  Girls  are  very  imita¬ 
tive,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  thousands  of  them 
will  now  take  to  walking  thousands  of  miles  in  thousands 
of  hours  without  pausing  to  consider  the  efiect  on  their  con-  | 
stitutions.  ' 

The  attempt  made  last  year  to  revive  “  pilgrimages  ” 
has  hardly  met  with  the  success  which  was  anticipated  by 
the  promoters  of  the  movement.  Some  Americans,  calling 
themselves  pilgrims,  have  made  a  pleasant  excursion  to 
Rome,  and  have  been  interchanging  courtesies  with  the 
Pope ;  but  the  pilgrimage  season  has  been  ver^  dull  this  I 
year,  and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  activity  in  this  | 
line  at  present.  This  must  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
railway  companies,  who  last  summer  saw  a  prospect  of 
cheap  pilgrimage  trains,  which  bade  fair  to  increase  their  j 
profits  and  swell  the  list  of  railway  casualties.  Perhaps  j 
when  the  Pullman  car  system  has  been  extended  and  more  | 
fully  developed,  pilgrims  may  again  be  tempted  to  under-  i 
take  their  pious  excursions ;  but  it  is  evident  that  unless  | 
something  is  done  to  render  pilgrimages  cheap  and  com-  i 
fortable,  pilgrims  will  not,  in  justice  to  themselves  and  ' 
their  families,  consent  to  undergo  hardships  and  perils  I 
which  no  respectable  persons  should  be  called  upon  to 
endure,  or  incur  expenses  which  render  them  liable  to  un-  I 
pleasant  remarks  at  home  on  the  score  of  extravagance.  I 
Even  in  the  East,  pilgrimages  are  now  conducted  in  a  J 
comfortable  and  even  luxurious  fashion.  For  instance,  the  , 
sister  of  the  Khan  of  Kashgaria,  who  made  her  way  ; 
through  Central  Asia  and  reached  the  Bosphorus  a  few  ; 
months  ago  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  has  now  returned  ' 
from  the  sacred  places  of  the  Hediaz,  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  is  reposing  at  Constantinople  before  resuming  her 
journey  to  Eastern  Turkestan.  During  her  stay  in  that 
city  she  is,  it  is  stated,  treated  as  a  guest  of  the  Sultan,  ; 
and  a  fine  konak  in  Stamboul  has  been  placed  at  her  dis-  , 
posal  for  herself  and  her  suite.  Pilgrimages  conducted  in  j 
this  fashion  would  become  popular  anywhere,  and  such  , 
treatment  as  that  of  this  Kashgar  Princess  by  the  Turkish  j 
Government  is  a  stimulant  of  piety  which,  if  adopted  in 
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I  Western  Church  circles,  would,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
produce  shoals  of  pilgrims. 

The  common  belief  that  the  late  Marshal  Concha  wu 
an  octogenarian  appears  to  rest  on  an  erroneous  statement 
of  the  “  Dictionnaire  des  Contemporains,”  which  brinn 
him  into  the  world  in  time  to  bear  arms  in  the  great  strug. 
gle  of  Spain  against  Napoleon.  In  reality  the  deceased 
general  was  born,  according  to  Spanish  authorities,  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1808,  and  was  therefore  but  sixty.iij 
years  of  age  when  he  fell.  *  His  father  was  killed  in  fight- 
mg  on  the  royal  side  against  the  insurgent  Government  of 
La  Plata,  and  this  procured  the  son  a  cadetship  in  the 
Royal  Guard  at  the  early  age  of  twelve.  When  the  first 
Carlist  war  broke  out  he  was  a  subaltern  of  some  standing 
in  the  same  corps,  and  early  became  distinguished  for  his 
courage.  Promotion  came  rapidly  to  those  who  deserved 
it  in  me  six  stormy  years  that  followed  ;  and  we  fi^nd  Man¬ 
uel  Concha  winning  his  step  as  lieutenant-colonel  by  the 
capture  of  Uruieta  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  1836 
and  that  of  colonel  soon  afterwards  by  a  similarly  success¬ 
ful  open  attack  on  the  heights  of  Velascoin.  Two  years 
later  he  became  brigadier-general,  and,  commanding  in 
this  capacity  at  the  capture  of  the  Carlist  position  at 
Castelotte,  was  rewarded  with  the  immediate  brevet  of 
field-marshal,  a  rank  he  held  for  just  thirty-four  years. 
Soon  after  the  war  was  over  he  was  obliged  to  fiy  from 
Spain  on  the  failure  of  the  first  movement  against  Espar- 
tero’s  power,  which  he  had  done  much  to  promote.  This 
was  the  sole  political  intrigue  of  his  long  life.  But  on  the 
second  and  more  successful  revolution  against  the  then 
Regent,  Concha  arrived  in  time  to  command  the  insurgent 
army  of  Andalusia,  and  to  drive  his  antagonist  on  board 
the  English  ship  Malabar,  and  he  was  afterwards  employed 
in  reducing  Saragossa,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  ex- Regent.  To  him  it  fell  also,  two  years 
later,  to  reduce  the  Catalonian  insurrection,  raised  nomi¬ 
nally  against  the  law  of  conscription.  In  1847  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  observation  formed  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  and,  moving  presently  by  orders 
from  Madrid  into  that  kingdom,  succeeded  in  reducing 
Oporto  without  bloodshed,  contributing  powerfully  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Portuguese  civil  war  in  favor  of  Donna 
Maria,  from  whom,  and  not  from  Spain,  he  received  hii 
title  of  Marquis  of  the  Douro.  Finally,  be  was  a  second 
time  successful  in  Catalonia  in  1851,  when  the  province 
was  stirred  up  to  rebellion  by'  the  last  of  the  old  Carlist 
faction.  From  that  date  he  remained  in  a  sort  of  retire¬ 
ment  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  once  summoned 
indeed,  by  Isabella  in  her  extremity ;  but  she  refused  his 
plain  counsel  to  part  from  her  alleged  paramour,  and  the 
Marshal  thereon  declined  office.  Nor  did  he  take  anv 
share  in  the  recent  revolution  and  war,  till  suddenly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  in  which  he  found  an  honorable 
soldier’s  end.  His  career,  in  fact,  was  essentially  a  mili 
a  ry  one  from  first  to  Isist. 


WITH  A  WATER  LILY. 

See,  my  darling,  what  I  bring  — 

A  white-winged  blossom  of  the  spring  ; 
(.)n  the  silent  stream  it  lay. 

Deep  in  dreams  the  live-long  day. 

Now,  if  thou  wilt  let  it  rest, 

Lying  on  thy  loving  breast. 

Again  its  spreading  leaves  will  bide 
Just  as  deep  and  still  a  tide. 

Dangerous,  dangerous,  't  is  to  dream 
By  the  deep  lake’s  silent  stream  I 
Nixies  hide  within  its  bed, 

With  lilies  floating  overhead. 

Dear,  thine  heart,  too,  is  a  stream 
Where 't  is  dan^rous  to  dream  : 
Nixies  bide  within  its  bed. 

With  lilies  floating  overhead. 


e 
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LITERATURE  AND  NATIONALITY. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  impending  great  American  j 
novel  or  poem,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  dismiss  the  ill-defined  j 
feeling  that  the  failure  to  produce  some  distinctive  work  j 
of  literature  is  a  failure  in  the  country  to  meet  a  legiti¬ 
mate  demand.  The  error  in  thinking  upon  this  subject  ' 
baa  been  in  the  conception  of  national  literature  simply  as 
a  comparative  product ;  the  charge  brought  against  sue-  | 
ceasful  books  by  native  authors,  on  this  score,  is  commonly  | 
that  they  are  merely  variations  of  an  English  school,  and  ' 
not  entitled  to  stand  as  representative  of  American  life 
and  thought  except  in  some  trivial,  unessential  particular.  ’ 
The  pictures  of  life  here  given  by  an  American  differ,  it  | 
may  said,  from  the  same  given  by  a  foreigner  in  noth-  i 
ing  save  a  certain  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  American,  > 
by  which  his  description  has  a  slight  idiomatic  character. 
IVhere  are  the  .broad  marks,  it  is  asked,  by  which  Amer-  | 
ican  literature  may  be  recognized,  not  as  a  branch  of 
English  literature,  but  as  distinct  and  indigenous  ?  i 

Just  about  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  we  almost  | 
waited  for  the  opinions  of  the  London  press  before  taking  | 
a  new  step,  and  the  uncomplimentary  narrative  of  Dr.  j 
Russell  raised  a  whirlwind  of  dusty  opprobrium  about  his  | 
head,  the  late  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  edited  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  “  America  and  her  Commentators,”  in  which  was 
displayed  the  crass  ignorance  and  supercilious  air  with 
which  foreigners  had  been  regarding  us.  But  the  most 
painful  commentary  on  this  grievance  was  the  authorship 
and  publication  of  the  book  itself.  Just  see  how  wickedly 
the  foreigners  have  treated  us,  we  said  in  the  book ;  and 
the  book  itself  said :  just  see  how  self-conscious  and  pain-  | 
fully  colonial  we  are. 

Indeed,  the  publication  of  this  book  was  in  itself  the  | 
cause  of  much  self-examination,  and  many  were  startled  | 
by  having  the  national  self-consciousness  so  disagreeably  i 
predicated.  There  was  a  rapid  change  of  sentiment,  as  I 
will  be  remembered,  as  the  war  went  on.  English  criti¬ 
cism  lost  its  power  to  irritate ;  we  even  became  good- 
natured  under  it,  and  ashamed  of  some  of  our  overgrown- 
boyish  complaints.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  quite  young 
men  that  this  change  has  taken  place ;  and  we  think  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  from  the  self-consciousness  of 
national  life,  productive  of  nothing  great,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  grow  by  stern  discipline  into  a  condition  of 
life  which  is  still  rude  and  often  ungovernable,  but  which 
carries  with  it  the  true  consciousness  of  national  being,  — 
a  very  different  state  from  the  consciousness  which  never 
forgeta  itself.  The  secret  of  national  strength  of  moral 
agrees  with  that  in  persons.  It  is  forgetfulness 
of  self,  in  devotion  to  a  higher  end  beyond  self.  I 

No  term  was  more  significant  of  the  old  state  of  national 
life  than  “  Manifest  Destiny,”  the  very  expression  of  self- 
coDsciousness.  Now,  we  do  not  hear  those  words,  but  we 
are  aware  of  an  anxious  spirit  of  criticism  bearing  heavily 
opon  every  evil  in  the  commonwealth  and  nation.  A 
committee  of  investigation  —  that  is  not  a  thing  to  be 


proud  of;  but  we  can  well  leave  pride  to  our  children, 
if  we  can  only  accomplish  thoroughly  this  work  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  expurgation.  Our  fathers  were  rather  top- 
heavy,  carrying  this  big  republic  of  ours,  but  we  who  are 
struggling  to  keep  it  in  place  are  less  ecstatic  over  future 
visions.  Quite  enough  for  us  if  we  bear  our  burden  with 
courage. 

There  really  was  no  place  for  a  sincerely  great,  hopeful 
literature  under  the  old  flag  of  Manifest  Destiny,  for  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  noblest  sort  is  not  braggart,  and  does  not 
derive  its  being  from  brag.  It  needs  for  its  inspiration 
not  material  prosperity,  but  the  presence  of  noble  purpose 
and  service.  If  the  hope  of  a  nation  is  in  increasing  its 
territory,  literature  will  not  be  found  in  the  advance  guard 
of  the  army  of  occupation ;  it  loves  better  a  place  in  the 
forlorn  hope.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  country  which  is  humbly 
and  persistently  seeking  to  purify  itself,  to  exercise  the 
lowly  virtues  of  economy,  honesty,  and  chastity,  will 
quickly  find  a  place  for  the  most  aspiring  literature.  We 
look  hopefully  for  men  of  letters  whose  literary  ambition 
shall  be  inseparable  from  a  stout  hold  ufK)n  local,  home 
life ;  who  shall  find  history  and  politics  the  solid  ground 
on  which  they  build  ;  who  shall  give  up  dreams  of  living 
abroad  because  the  reality  of  life  at  home  will  be  sweeter  ; 
who  shall  find  their  life  and  their  neighbors’  aifording  quite 
sufficient  material  for  their  social  speculations ;  who  shall 
let  their  poetry  find  American  themes,  not  because  they  are 
Americans,  but  because  the  white-throated  sparrow  singing 
in  the  border  of  the  woods  has  been  heard  by  them  in  the 
very  heart  of  their  home  life,  and  they  know  the  English 
lark  only  by  hearsay.  In  a  word,  as  the  country  yields 
all  the  richness  that  springs  from  a  sincere,  resolute  na¬ 
tional  life,  self-contained  because  not  seif-seeking,  so  will 
the  resultant  literature  be  national  before  it  is  aware  of  it. 

NOTES. 

—  The  meeting  of  the  Book  Trade  Cohvention  at  Put¬ 
in-Bay,  not  ended  at  this  writing,  has  plainly  resulted  in 
tangible  results  apart  from  the  unquestioned  advantage 
which  must  follow  from  free  discussion.  The  convention 
has  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  practice  by  publishers 
of  giving  large  discounts  to  privileged  persons  is  an  evil 
to  be  abated.  NIany  of  the  booksellers  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  limit  imposed  upon  the  publishers  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  of  twenty  per  cent.  Some  wanted  it  fixed  at 
ten  per  cent.,  others  at  five,  and  one  publisher  took  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  justice  in  the  publisher  allowing 
a  discount  from  the  retail  price  to  any  one  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  again.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  con¬ 
vention  would  make  no  more  radical  change,  and  if  the 
publishers  really  keep  to  this  maximum  discount,  they  will 
do  something  toward  giving  the  retailer  confidence  in  his 
business. 

—  The  retail  price  of  books  was  discussed  at  the  con¬ 
vention  but  without  bringing  any  conclusion,  so  far  as  we 
can  see.  That  price  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production, 
including  author’s  copyright,  the  probable  sale,  and  the 
rate  of  discount  to  be  given  to  dealers.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  last  element,  which  is  very  fluctuating,  is  really 
the  important  one  to  be  fixed,  and  that  a  thorough  reform 
would  re(iuire  that  the  reduction  of  discounts  to  persons 
outside  of  the  trade  should  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
to  persons  in  the  trade.  When  that  is  done,  the  buyer 
of  books  will  find  the  retail  price  lower.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  experienced  buyer  always  finds  the  retail  price 
a  nominal  one,  but  the  persons  to  be  protected  are  the 
inexperienced  buyers,  and  it  is  moreover  every  way  desir- 
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able  that  exactness  of  statement  concerning  prices  should 
be  reached,  and  people  freed  from  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
they  are  being  swindled  when  they  pay  the  asking  price 
for  a  book. 

—  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  has  published  a 
classified  catalogue  of  its  books,  which  is  made  upon  a 
difierent  plan  from  what  usually  obtains  in  library  cata¬ 
logues.  A  classification  has  been  adopted  which  is  quite 
comprehensive  and  minute.  The  whole  library  is  divided 
into  History,  Philosophy,  Poetry.  History,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Travel,  is  subdivided  under  eleven  heads,  one  of 
which  is  the  inevitable  Miscellaneous,  and  these  eleven 
divisions  are  subdivided  so  that  each  embraces  from  two  to 
eleven  classes,  the  whole  number  of  classes  being  seventy. 
Philosophy  is  subdivided  under  twelve  heads,  the  last 
of  which  is  Literature,  and  into  eighty-four  classes.  But 
Literature  is  regarded  in  its  philosophical  aspect,  for 
Poetry  finally  is  arranged  under  Poetry  Proper,  Art,  and 
Prose  Fiction.  'Phere  is  finally  a  curious  apjiendix  enti¬ 
tled  Polygraphs,  in  which  is  collected  the  complete 
works  of  various  authors,  without  regard,  apparently,  to 
any  other  common  bond.  The  whole  work  is  then  in¬ 
dexed  by  authors’  names,  so  that  one  who  knows  a  book 
only  by  the  name  of  an  author,  and  might  be  uncertain 
whether  it  was  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  could  yet 
learn  if  it  was  in  the  library.  We  wonder  if  the  conduct¬ 
ors  of  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  did  not  lend 
their  aid.  But  classification,  even  if  there  are  stubborn 
books  that  refuse  to  be  classified,  and  triumphantly  take 
their  place  in  Miscellaneous,  is  the  true  basis  of  a  published 
catalogue,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  a  library  arrangement. 

—  Mr.  Page,  the  portrait-painter,  is  to  sail  for  Europe 
shortly  to  examine  the  Kesselstadt  mask,  to  fin<l  out  for 
himself  whether  his  theory  of  a  scar  over  Shakespeare’s 
brow  be  correct.  There  was  a  very  interesting  account 
of  this  mask  and  of  other  portraits  and  busts  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  in  the  July  number  of  Scrilmer’s  Monthly.  We 
wonder  if  a  future  historian  of  America  would  get  much 
satisfaction  as  he  sat  before  the  current  issues  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  and  Frank  Leslie,  and  tried  to  make  out  how  the 
members  of  the  Columbia  crew  did  look.  We  fancy  he 
might  form  the  theory  that  in  one  case  they  were  gigantic 
ten-pins  hastily  half-dressed  for  the  artist’s  convenience. 

—  Mr.  Richard  S.  Greenough  writes  to  the  Boston  A  d- 
vertxser  upon  the  perplexing  subject  of  securing  artistic 
excellence  in  public  works  of  art.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  are  well  known.  Mr.  Greenough  suggests  that  the 
commissioners  having  the  matter  in  charge  should  invite 
certain  artists  of  reputation  to  compete  with  designs,  pay¬ 
ing  a  fixed  and  sufficient  rate  for  all  the  designs  ;  besides 
this  public  notice  to  be  given,  so  that  any  artist  outside 
of  those  named  may  offer  a  design,  not  certainly  to  be 
paid  for,  but  possibly  to  be  selected.  For  he  would  have 
the  commissioners,  all  the  designs  being  in,  vote  on  them ; 
then  artists  should  be  requested  to  vote,  and  finally  the 
designs  should  be  exhibited  in  public,  and  a  general  vote 
of  citizens  taken.  If  the  scheme  thus  outlined  could  be 
carried  out  it  would  probably  in  the  first  place  disclose 
the  average  taste  of  the  community,  and  in  the  second 
place,  if  it  proved  popular,  do  much  toward  exciting  as 
well  as  recording  public  interest.  The  plan  pursued  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Art  Museum  in  Boston,  of  enlisting  the 
interest  of  all  classes  in  the  community,  was  of  a  similar 
character.  Whatever  serves  to  make  the  citizen  feel  that 
he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  art  is  a  positive 
help  toward  seeming  the  best  works  of  art ;  the  interest 


which  impels  the  man  to  vote  or  contribute  will  receive  an 
impulse  from  the  act  itself. 

—  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  gives  a  picture 
of  grasshoppers  ravaging  a  wheat-field  in  Minnesota.  The 
artist  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  fearful  sense  of  the  ferocitv 
of  the  grasshoppers.  They  attack  the  field  with  all  the 
dash  of  a  cavalry  troop,  and  indeed  it  is  only  the  small, 
ness  of  the  individual  grasshopper  that  prevents  it  fioni 
being  a  monster ;  the  action  of  the  head  and  legs  b  indic¬ 
ative  of  tremendous  strength  and  energy.  The  sculptor 
Kuntze  once  attempted  to  emboily  this  idea  in  the  fight 
of  Puck  with  a  grasshopper.  How  helpless  one  feels  be- 
fore  the  small  enemies  of  mankind,  when  they  come  b 
great  multitudes !  It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that 
the  Bishop  of  Hatto  died  of  fright.  Thoreau,  in  his  “  Wal¬ 
den,”  describes  a  battle  of  ants  which  he  witnessed,  and 
from  which  he  withdrew  at  last  with  all  the  sickening 
sensation  of  a  man  who  has  looked  upon  human  carnage. 
A  Minnesota  settler  who  has  suffered  severely  from  their 
ravages,  in  writing  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  describei 
a  throng  of  the  locusts  as  resembling  a  huge  snow  cloud, 
often  completely  obliterating  the  sun.  The  lower  insects 
fly  at  a  height  of  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  others  fill  the  ah'  above  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
When  they  settle  on  a  field  of  grain,  every  stalk  is  cot. 
ered,  so  that  the  entire  field  seems  to  have  suddenly  turned 
brown.  They  do  not  eat  the  grain,  but  bite  into  the 
tender  stock  and  juicy  kernel,  and  suck  out  the  vital  sap, 
leaving  every  particle  of  vegetation  dead,' so  that  within  a 
day  or  two  the  entire  crop  becomes  dry  and  withered. 

—  The  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  hare 
held  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  steam  whistles  on  rail¬ 
roads,  and  have  recommended  that  they  should  be  restricted 
in  use  to  cases  of  danger  and  the  necessary  management 
of  freight  trains.  A  sensible  conclusion,  which  only  long 
custom,  and  a  certain  traditionary  horror  of  railway  trains 
at  crossings,  would  lead  any  one  to  deny.  It  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  assumed  that  a  railway  train  is  a  noiseless 
object  that  steals  silently  over  its  road,  and  needs  to  an¬ 
nounce  itself  in  thickly  settled  communities  by  diabolic 
I  blasts  of  steam.  We  venture  to  assert  that  the  whistle  has 
I  caused  more  runaway  accidents  and  more  nervous  debilitj 
than  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  railway  crossings.  If, 
now,  the  commissioners  will  bring  about  the  reform  of  re 
quiring  ail  trains  near  cities  to  go  underground  or  over 
viaducts  above  the  streets,  and  to  swallow  their  own  smoke, 
life  will  begin  to  assume  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 

—  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace  gives  in  the  New  York  Times 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Poor  Children’s  Villa  on 
Staten  Island,  where  a  farm  of  seven  acres  has  been  leased 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  little  country  air  and  country 
fare  to  the  miserable  children  of  the  tenement  houses. 
Parties  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  children  are  taken 
there  each  week  and  given  the  unspeakable  delights  of  the 
country.  “  The  success  of  this  home,”  he  writes,  “  sug¬ 
gests  what  has  occurred  to  many  —  how  great  a  benefac¬ 
tion  a  ‘  Children’s  Country  Hospital  ’  would  be.  We 
meet  in  the  tenement  houses  with  numbers  of  children, 
just  recovering  from  all  the  various  diseases  of  childhood  — 
the  little  convalescents  from  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  mea¬ 
sles,  whooping-cough,  and  other  of  these  sad  maladies. 
For  them  there  is  no  proper  air  or  food,  and  the  health 
of  the  city  is  lowered  by  the  meagre  fare  and  foul  air 
supplied  to  these  young  invalids.  It  is  inexpressibly  sad 
to  see  them  trying  to  recover  health  and  strength  in  such 
dens  of  misery.”  He  offers  in  behalf  of  the  Childrens 
Aid  Society  to  receive  funds  for  such  an  object. 


